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YOUR FREE DESK COPY OF THIS GUIDE IS WAITING 
FOR YOU... Packaged with a complete teaching outline and 
Reference Manuals on Modern Home Laundering and Modern Home 
Ironing...all you need for a complete Home Laundering Course. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY ........ . SEE COUPON BELOW 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sun., 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C., Hear Ted Malone, Mon., Tues., Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 


Consumer Education Section, 296 East Fourth Street, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
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taste appeal 
tips the balance 





Appetizing flavor is important to 
everyone, but to delicate appetites 
it’s a “must”—often the deciding 
factor in adequate body nourish- 
ment. Maltex Cereal is a case in 
point—in many instances where 
ordinary hot cereals have no ap- 
peal, delightfully-different tasting 
Maltex is eaten with real enjoy- 
ment—and benefit. 


For Maltex is made from ‘Toasted 
Wheat and Malted Barley, by a 
process that develops natural sugars 
and brings out all the wholesome 
goodness of both grains in a par- 
ticularly appetizing fashion. For 
young and old . . . sick and well 
. - « Maltex offers easy-to-assimilate 
nourishment in a good-to-eat form. 


LET US SEND. YOU 
FREE RECIPE FOLDER 


Economical, tested recipes with colorful il- 
lustrations—each reci can be detached 
and filed. Molasses ies, Indian Pud- 
ding, Griddle Cakes, Wattles, N.E., Treat, 
Meat Loaf, Raisin Bread, Muffins, Maltex 
breakfast Cereai. Offer limited to schools 
north of Washington, D.C, east of 
Chicago. Write to The Maltex Company, 
1 re eepenees Department, Burlington, 
ermont. 
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Practicalities 


Do you notice anything new about 
this issue? It has been restyled by ex- 
perts* and has acquired a new, and we 
hope more pleasing, typographical dress. 
A competent job of restyling—be it a 
magazine, a house, or a hair-do—consists 
in creating a new excitement and inter- 
est, without destroying the old and cher- 
ished pexsonality, and that is exactly 
what we have tried to do. The articles 
are set in a more legible and flowing 
type, the famous English Baskerville, 
and the headings are in Bodoni Cam- 
panille for greater attention value; but 
the general design has been kept pretty 
much in the same practical and efficient 
form we have always felt befitting for a 
magazine which endeavors to be an 
advisor as well as a friend. 


+ 


Nobody knows exactly which of the 
wartime changes in home and family 
life will continue in the postwar world 
nor what changes may be expected in 
the family life of the future. It is im- 
portant, therefore, for all agencies inter- 
ested in family welfare to study and to 
discuss both present problems and fu- 
ture possibilities. Dr. Katharine White- 
side Taylor, in her article, The Creative 
Family of the Future, on page 10 of this 
issue, offers some ideas and suggestions 
for discussion. 


+ 


The New York City Public School 
System has initiated a Wartime Con- 
sumer Education Program which sets up 
specific goals for consumer education 
and distributes a monthly release, The 
Consumer Counselor, to elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools. 
Dr. Edward Reich, in charge of the 
Wartime Consumer Education office, be- 
lieves that consumer education is not 
only here to stay but that it will in- 
crease its strength and position from 
the kindergarten through the twelfth 
year. See Goals in Consumer Education, 
page 12. 


— 


Since last June, when the American 
Home Economics Association officially 
recognized the need for a strong home 
economics public relations program, 
there has been noticeable promotion 
of this idea throughout the country. 
State home economics associations have 


*“Dr. M. F. Agha, formerly Art Director of 
Vocue and Vanity Farr. 


sponsored such talks as Improve Your 
Public Relations which appears in brief 


on page 14. 
— 


Practicing construction techniques on 
a sample blouse has proved successful 
at Alabama College. This experiment 
in teaching freshmen clothing is de- 
scribed in detail, with illustrations, on 
page 15. Another article of interest to 
clothing teachers is Embrodiery as a 
Decorative Art on the following two 
pages. There appears to be a growing 
revival of interest in embroidery which 
may be due to the present need for 
wearing clothing longer or to the desire 
for more creative work. 


+ 


No homemaking teacher or home 
demonstration agent is prepared for hei 
job unless she can answer questions on 
the growing trend toward planned 
parenthood. She can get this informa 
tion from the article by Eleanor Rose- 
berry on page 18. 

+ 

Rat feeding experiments are always 

loads of fun for students and of infinite 


value in their study of nutrition. Read 
about Charlie and Oscar on page 19. 


+ 


January is a good time of the year 
for school lunch managers to take a 
critical look at their school lunch pro- 
grams, to examine their personal school 
lunch philosophy and to chart their next 
steps. Delia Garrett sets the stage for 
clear thinking in her survey of the 
school lunch program, pages 20-22. 

Many of you have requested quantity 
school lunch recipes that are nutritious, 
inexpensive, point-free, easy to prepare 
and well liked by young people. Six 
such recipes will be found on page 23. 
More are needed. Perhaps the solution 
is a Recipe Exchange in PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. If you have a school 
lunch recipe guaranteed to fill the above 
requirements, send it to the Editor to- 
day. For every recipe published in the 
Exchange, PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
will pay one dollar. And, in addition, 
you will have the satisfaction of follow- 
ing the Golden Rule. 


i. 
FLASH! 


Due to labor conditions this issue is 
2 weeks late. We also regret that as this 
issue went to press the printer decided 
to remove all color from text pages. 
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TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 
This detailed fact book _ 
complete information a 0 : 
rayon—from yarn —" 
to consumer use. 20 = : 
illustrated.For teachersinhig 
schools and colleges only. 
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BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 
"Facts about Fabrics” is an 
illustrated summary of saad 
contained in Du Pont’s newes 
sound film. 20 pages. 
"Rayon Today’”’ tells all — 
rayon yarns and how a 
cre made. Illustrated. Free 
in Limited Quantities. 
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News Notes 





CONFERENCE of home economists 

to consider the space and equipment 
best suited to teaching homemaking in 
the immediate and postwar periods was 
recently held in Washington, D. C. It 
was called by Edna Amidon, Chief ot 
the Division of Home _ Economics, 
United States Office of Education, and 
attended by state and city supervisors, 
teacher trainers and home management 
specialists. 

Anothei 
home 


conterence of interest to 
teachers and home 
demonstration agents was the National 
Victorv Garden Conference, also held in 
Washington. This conference praised 
the work of school children in the Vic- 
tory Garden Program for 1944 and rec- 
ommended the cultivation of at least 
18,500,000 Victory Gardens for 1945. 

At the American Vocational Associa- 
tion Reconversion Vocational Training 
Conference in Philadelphia Jast month, 
a new educational magazine was an- 
nounced. This magazine, scheduled for 
January 1945, is to be called the AMERI- 
CAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, replacing the 
former AVA News AND JOURNAL. The 
editor-in-chief is L. H. Dennis, now 
executive secretary of the AVA; the man- 
aging editor, William Dow Boutwell, 
former editor of the U. S. Office of 
Education's SCHOOL LIFE. 

A report on the home economics edu- 
cation section of the AVA Conference 
will appear in the February issue of 
PraActTicaAL HomME ECONOMICS. 


economics 


Home Economics in Sydney 


Approval has been given for the insti 
tution of a home economics diploma 
course at Sydney ‘Technical College, 
Sydney, Australia, commencing Febru- 
ary 1945. It will be a full-time day 
course of three years’ duration with in- 
struction covering cookery, diet and nu- 
trition, physiology and other basic sci- 
ences, home management and decora- 
tion, child care and related subjects, 
together with some work in social 
studies, literature and other cultural 
subjects. Registration for the course will 
be restricted to twenty-four students. 
The fee for the first year is one pound, 
ten shillings per term or four pounds 
per annum if paid for the whole year in 
advance. 

It is hoped that this course will pro- 
vide an opportunity for professional 
training preparatory to entry into the 
following fields: home science teaching 
in the private schools; canteen, hostel 
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and similar institutional management 
work; and certain branches of foods and 
nutritional work. At present only sci- 
ence graduates may proceed to special 
training as dietitians in hospitals. 


USA and USSR 

A conference to promote better under- 
standing between women of the United 
States of America and the United States 
of Soviet Russia, through a discussion of 
mutual problems and experience, was 
held recently in New York City under 
the auspices of the National Council of 
\merican-Soviet Friendship, Inc. The 
morning session dealt with child care 
and family relationships; the afternoon 
session, with women in industry, in the 
professions and in the war. 

Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, wife of the 
former U. S. ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, stated: “Soviet women want to 
know all about the achievements and 
problems of American women as moth- 
ers, as workers, as creative artists, as 
participants in community and govern- 
ment activities. They want to know 
what we are like as human beings.” 


Child Care Booklets 
A packet composed of three booklets 
for junior child care aides and a leader’s 





Dates to Remember 


February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—St. Valentine’s Day 

February 17-24—National Sew and Save 
Week 

February 21-23—American Association of 
Junior Colleges Convention, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

March 3-11—National 4-H Club Mobili- 
zation Week 

March 12—Girl Scouts of America 
founded in Savannah, Georgia—1912 

March 15—Federal Income Tax deadline 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 





manual is being sponsored by the New 
York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The three student booklets—Tak- 
ing Care of a Baby, Taking Care of a 
Preschool Child and Taking Care of a 
School-Age Child—cost 25c per set; the 
leader’s manual, 10c. 

These materials were first published 
in 1943 and described on page 25 of the 
January 1944 issue of PracticaL HOME 
Economics. The present revised edition 
is just off the press. Order from N. Y. 
S. H. E. A., Box 98, Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall, Ithaca, New York. 


At home demonstration club meetings all over the country, sewing machine clinics 
are being held for both members and nonmembers. The women bring their own 
machines to the clinic. The home demonstration agent supervises the cleaning, 
renovating and tuning up. A sewing machine should be oiled after every 5 or 6 
hours of use—preferably as soon as the sewer has finished using the machine 
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I. No, we’re not “some big fruit company.” 
We’re an organization of California and 
Arizona citrus growers. We call ourselves 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
Any grower can belong—and 3 out of 4 do. 





4. In desperation the growers held meet- 
ings, decided to market their fruit them- 
selves. This was 1893. They scarcely knew 
how to do it, but they started anyway—and- 
formed one of the first farmer marketing 
cooperatives. 


The people behind the name “Sunkist” 


2. Many years ago the growers were losing 
money and about to fail. The fruit was sold 
so haphazardly that growers often received 
only a freight bill, and some of the fruit fell 
on the ground to rot. 


5. They hired a manager, built up a staff, 
and began getting oranges and lemons to 
market in an orderly way, so that all mar- 
kets received the amounts of fruit they 
needed, not always too much or too little. 





7. At the same time, the growers disci- 
plined themselves: they set up quality 
requirements and hired inspectors to su- 
pervise the grading. Standards rose. They 
gave their top-grade fruit aname-Sunkist. 





Sunkist growers rely on 
5000 wholesalers, 400,000 
retailers to distribute their fruit. 


JANUARY, 1945 


8. Housewives discovered that when they 
bought Sunkist fruit they weren’t disap- 
pointed. They began to depend on the 
name, as they do today. Sunkist advertis- 
ing pioneered in health information, first 
told about vitamins in 1921. 


Today, like everybody else, the Exchange 
is doing its part, supplying fresh fruit, 
canned juices, concentrates, pectin, citric 
acid, oils and other citrus products to the 
armed forces and lend-lease. But perhaps 
the big point about the Exchange is this... 

Starting simply as a means of self-pres- 
ervation for west coast citrus growers, this 
great farmer marketing cooperative has 
come to be an instrument of the widest 
public service. It works to supply the Unit- 
ed States and Canada with an even flow of 





3. Dealers throughout the country would 
have too much fruit this week, none at all 
next week. And the quality variedsomuch 
that housewives were never sure the fruit 
was any good. 





6. As time went by they shipped to move 
and more places, until every part of the 
U.S. and Canada was getting its oranges 
and lemons, including whole areas where 
children had never seen an orange except 
at Christmas. 





9. Many of these facts came fromrésearch 
sponsored by the growers. They started 
their own laboratories, found that citrus 
fruit yiélded useful products, built two big 
plantsto make them, and thus avoided any 
fruit being wasted. 


one of the most essential foods. It provides 
schools and general public with vital nutri- 
tion information, furthers nutrition prog- 
ress by research grants, and improves the 
actual fruit you purchase by advancing the 
standards of citrus culture and grading. 
You've known Sunkist Oranges, Lemons 
and Grapefruit for along time. We thought 
the name might mean more to you if you 
knew about the 14,500 growers who stand 
behind it. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Sunkist 


14,500 COOPERATING CALIFORNIA 


AND ARIZONA 


CITRUS GROWERS 
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“I have two refrigerators, and I wish they were both Servels” 


says 


famous soprano 


Miss Speaks has a Servel in her country home—a mechani- 
cal refrigerator in town. So she has a chance to compare 
the two kinds. She says, ‘“‘My Servel never makes a noise, 
never gives any trouble. I hardly know it’s there.” That’s 
because Servel, the Gas Refrigerator, has no-‘moving parts 
in its freezing system to wear out or become noisy. 


Two million people own Serveis today, and a lot of others tell 
us they’d like to. But we’re 100 per cent on war work—and 
the few refrigerators we have made are for the Army and 
Navy. After the war we expect to make more Gas Refrig- 
erators than ever—and even more attractive ones! Mean- 
while, UncleSam offers you a fine way tosave up. Buy Bonds, 


Another coming attraction will be the new Servel All- Year 
Gas Air Conditioning System. It will heat homes in winter, 
cool them in summer, and keep perfect humidity the year 
round, all with one simple unit. We had these systems 
perfected before the war, and hundreds of them are now on 
test in homes. The families who have them are enthusiastic! 


Your Gas Company will announce new Servel products, 
just as it announced the Gas Refrigerator that “‘stays silent 
and lasts longer.’”’ If you plan to modernize your home 
after the war, there’s nothing unpatriotic in thinking about 
it now. Your Gas Company will be glad to help you plan. 
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The Creative Family 


By Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor 





Dr. Taylor, formerly with the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, is now consultant in 
family life education for the Public 
Schools of Seattle, Washington; the 
mother of three children; and author 
af book Do Adolescents Need Parents? 


NE of the thrilling things about 

home economics is that it deals 

with the very warp and woof of life 
itself. Therefore, it cannot be static but 
changes and evolves with the times, and 
gives us the needed stimulation and in- 
spiration to keep growing ourselves. 

War always speeds up social changes 
and in this war changes in family struc- 
ture have proceeded at a breath-taking 
pace. One rapid change is due to our 
country’s call for women workers. Six- 
teen million women have already gone 
into jobs outside of the home and it is 
predicted that another million will join 
them within the next few months. A 
great many of these women are maxyied; 
many have children, even young nes. 
It is safe to say in viewing this picture 
that the long-term effect of the flow of 
women into industry may be as pro- 
found in changing the organization of 
the family as the rise of aviation in 
changing world communication. 

While it is undoubtedly true that a 
large proportion of these women are 
motivated by a sincere desire to heip 
win the war, as well as by the need for 
extra money, two other reasons are 
often apparent. These are the natural 
human needs of every woman for com- 
panionship and for recognition. 


Husband and wife will work together in 
the home of the future. The “Swing- 
shift” Walkers do their own decorating 
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Many women say they would rather 
work in an industry on monotonous jobs 
with other workers to talk to than to 
work at home alone even doing more 
varied and interesting tasks. And for 
many, the recognition they get for being 
a war worker is far more than they have 
ever had for being a homemaker. One 
mother of six children reported that the 
first time she ever got her name into 
the newspaper was when she started 
working at Boeing’s! Other mothers say 
with pride “I’m working now,” as 
though they had never worked before 
—in spite of having kept house and 
reared several children. 

Another important reason why many 
women feel happier and more com- 
petent in outside jobs is that it is made 
easier for them to become proficient and 
to get the satisfaction of a job well 
done. Being a first-rate parent and 
homemaker is one of the most exacting 
jobs on earth, yet most people as yet 
have little or no preparation for it and, 
consequently, often feel incompetent 
and unhappy in their job of home- 
making. The tragedy is the greater since, 
when well done, coordinating family life 
gives the greatest happiness to individ- 








uals and makes the most important 
contribution to society. 

For these various reasons it is easy to 
understand why, as shown in recent sur- 
veys, a large proportion of the women 
in war industries intend to keep on 
working outside of the home after the 
war. Therefore many of the present 
shifts in family patterns will continue 
after the war. 

What will be the long-term effect of 
such changes in family patterns? Will 
the family disintegrate or will new pat- 
terns evolve which may bring even deep- 
er personal satisfactions and truer reali- 
zations of the democratic ideal in family 
life? 

Some of our best thinkers in the field, 
notably Dr. Ernest A. Burgess of the 
University of Chicago and Dr. Joseph 
K. Folsom of Vassar, maintain that the 
new patterns evolving really have great- 
er potentialities for promoting basic 
family values than the older patterns 
which placed primary emphasis upon 
the family as an institution for meet- 
ing material needs, with one or both 
parents submerged as individuals. 

The following predictions as to the 
urban family of the future, based upon 
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interpretations of present trends by 
some of our leading sociologists, have 
provoked lively discussion in a unit on 
“War and the Family” recently worked 
out by this writer for Seattle teachers. 
It is, of course, not necessary for either 
teacher or students to agree that all of 
these trends are desirable, but by 
examining them critically we can be 
ready to evaluate and promote those we 
believe to be wholesome. 


What may we expect in the typical 

urban family of the future? 

}. It will consist of mother, father and 
two or three children. 

. The family will live in a circular 
residential housing unit with all 
houses opening on a beautiful park 
with adequate play fields. 

3. Automobile drives and 


ho 


landing 


fields will be placed only at back 


entrances for general safety. 

- Houses will have functional con- 
struction with sun-warming glass 
and will revolve so as to catch a 
maximum of sun and light in each 
period of the day. They will be 
equipped with dust-absorbing, food- 
making and _ food-preserving ma- 


oe 


chines and other similar labor-saving 
Special attention will be 


devices. 
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paid to the children’s needs for func- 
tional recreation space. 

Both mother and father will work 
outside of the home but both will 
work shorter hours than the present 
average working day—the mother’s 
working day being adjusted to the 
ages of her children. There will be 
adequate leaves of absence for child- 
bearing and infant care. 

Excellent nurseries, nursery schools, 
hospitals and play centers for chil- 
dren of all ages, cooperatively 
planned by parents and 
sionals, will be available to all. 
Both parents will follow closely their 
children’s development and spend 
most of their time at home in close 
contact with them. 

Father, mother and children will all 
cooperate in family duties according 
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to their time at home and _ thei 
abilities, with father and mother 
spending approximately the same 
amount of time at them. Men and 
boys will not feel effeminate due to 
participation in family chores be- 
cause it will be generally accepted 
as normal and right and because 
much of the work will be mechan 
ically set and hence will not put 
the apron on the man, either figura- 
tively or actually. 

9. Home bookshelves will contain more 
books on childhood education, fam- 
ily adjustments, community living 

and world affairs and there will be 

much discussion of these topics both 
at home and in community groups 


10. Families will have a strong sense of 
home and civic responsibilities and 
each member will feel obligated to 
contribute in both areas. 


Such a pattern might mean more real 
sharing by both parents of home and 
community life. Perhaps’ the family at; 
mosphere would be more wholesome 
than the present typical scene with 
father away from his family ten hours a 
day and mother left at home, all too 
often cut off from vital community con- 
tacts. Certainly children are better off 
having six hours of life with two parents 
happily cooperating and really sharing 
all family responsibilities than with 
twelve hours of the mother alone, | par- 
ticularly if the mother feels frustrated 
and cut off from the vitalizing currents 
of life about her. 

The basic relationship upon which 
family life is built is that between hus 
band and wife.. Just to the degree that 
it is really democratic, cooperative and 


(Continued on page 38) 


“Pop” does his share of home work at 
the Samples’ home while Mother cold 
creams her face. Both work for Boeing 
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im consumer 
education 


by 
Edward Reich 


Edward Reich is a graduate of City College, Columbia 
University and New York University, holding B.A., 
M.S. and M.A. degrees as well as a doctor’s degree. He 
has taught at the University of Southern California and 
for over twenty years in the New York City schools. 
Dr. Reich is widely known as the author of two books, 
Consumer Goods and Selling to the Consumer and of 
various workbooks; as a contributor to many educational 
magazines and formerly as editor of CONSUMER TRAINING 
and CoNnsuMER EpuCATION JOURNAL. He is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Consumer Education 
Association and ex-president of the Consumer and 
Distributive Education Association. 


HERE is nothing much that is new to home economists 

in what is commonly called “consumer education.” 
Some of the influences on consumer education, however, 
are new. First, there is the social studies approach. The 
consumer is not only an individual. He is a member of 
society. For instance, as an individual he may be able 
to select among foods the ones that suit his needs best, 
but a social situation may make that selection impossible 
—war, unemployment, ignorance, inflation. Another in- 
fluence has been the growth of consumer goods testing 
agencies which have identified consumer education with 
wise buying (as if “consumer” and “buyer” were synony- 
mous terms, which they certainly are not). Amother 
influence has been the adoption of consumer units in 
courses in business education, science, art, vocational and 
industrial arts, and so on. 

For the broad-visioned educator, these influences do 
not create confusion. He can hardly do enough for the 
consumer of the many riches this complicated world 
offers, or fails to offer him. But other educators need 
to see a goal more clearly and to be guided cohesively 
in that direction. 

Towards that end the New York City Consumer Edu- 
cation Office has prepared a brief orientation outline 
which is reprinted in full on opposite page. For reasons 
of simplicity a “Basic 7 Diet” for consumer education 
was developed. It was deemed that, to be adequately 
educated, a consumer should be fully informed in respect 
to food, clothing, home and housing, health, use of 
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leisure time, money management and the use of democ- 
racy to achieve consumer goals. A knowledge of these 
seven areas makes possible two things: 

1. An effective check list. What are we doing in each 
of these categories? 

2. An effective goal for curriculum administrators. 
Where do we need to strengthen our curriculum? How 
shall we unify and proportion our curriculum to give 
adequate consumer education to all children from kinder- 
garten through twelfth year and then in adult education? 

The function of the Consumer Education Office is 
limited to wartime consumer problems but it is only 
too obvious that consumer problems fundamentally fall 
under the same categories, war or peace. War simply 
modifies the details. 

In order to implement the Wartime Consumer Edu- 
cation Program, a “consumer counselor’’ in each of the 
eight hundred New York City schools receives all im- 
portant consumer materials and distributes them to the 
staff, organizes school consumer projects and stimulates 
the development of consumer education, be it in ele- 
mentary, junior or senior high school, or vocational 
school. The Consumer Counselor, a monthly release pre- 
pared by the Office for the schools, carries plans, timely 
information and recent bibliographies. 

Now, what have our schools done, either independently 
of or jointly with the Consumer Education Office? Aside 
from the thousands of lessons on wartime food, clothing, 
home, health, use of leisure time and money manage- 
ment problems the schools have had a one-week city-wide 
program to combat inflation, continuous distribution of 
materials, a weekly radio series, playlets, “consumer 
corners” in the school library, “clean plate” clubs, teacher 
conferences, courses and workshops on consumer prob- 
lems, class and school newspaper articles on consumer 
activities, assembly programs and a wide variety of 
projects suitable to particular schools. 

Two things are clearly obvious: 

1. The priority the war has given consumer problems 
has increased consumer education many fold. 

2. Once teachers learn about “consumer education” 
they are not likely to shelve what is the “open sesame” 
to realistic teaching, 





As soon as the war began 

it became evident that many 
of the home front activities 
concerned our children 
very closely 

and that certain new 
understandings, habits 

and even skills 

had to be developed 

to make the child 

more efficient as a member 
of a home front 

supporting an enormous effort 
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Towards Orientation 
im Consumer Education 


| What is Consumer Education? 

e It is nothing especially new to us. 
In its broadest aspects, consumer 
education is that total of experiences 
which favorably influences the under- 
standings, attitudes, habits and skills 
of the individual as a user of the 
tangibles and intangibles in his 
environment. The goal of consumer 
education? To achieve a richer physi- 
cal and spiritual life by way of the 
wise use of the world’s physical and 
spiritual riches—the tangibles and the 
intangibles. 

I. What are the tangibles? Food, 
clothing, home, books, health. 

2. What are the intangibles? ‘Vime, 
democracy, art. 


ll Consumer Education is not  syno- 
enymous with “wise buying.” Does 


the word consumer mean purchaser? - 


Frequently you buy before you con- 
sume, but you use time, a library, 
a park, yourself, your government, 
wisely or unwisely, and purchase is 
hardly a factor. 

Let us distinguish among three re- 

lated terms: 

1. The Consumer Movement is the 
product of the multiplicity of dif- 
ficulties confronting the consum- 
er-buyer in the market — the ab- 
sence of grades and standards, in- 
adequate labeling, the problems 
arising from caveat emptor as 
legal policy, inadequate consumer 
protection in health, food, con- 
sumer goods, by law. Chief organ- 
izations in the consumer move- 
ment are: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, American As- 
sociation of University Women, 
Consumers Union, large women’s 
organizations. 

2. Consumer Education is not a re- 
flection of the movement in the 
classroom. It is not merely buyer- 


education for the market. It is 
user education, exactly what the 
term implies. (See its 7 major 
areas, below.) Consumer educa- 
tion in the public schools is a 
complex educational concept, 
ramifying from kindergarten 
through the twelfth year. It is a 
long range concept. 


3. Wartime consumer education is a 
short range, emergency problem. 
A democracy at war must prove 
the strength of democracy. Ration- 
ing consumer goods means  shar- 
ing alike. But to give you a cou- 
pon for goods risen beyond your 
reach in price is futile. ‘Therefore 
price control. We must under- 
stand the consumer's part in the 
war, therefore consumer education 
in food, conservation, salvage, ra- 
tioning, price control. 


In normal times, consumer edu- 

Ill. cation functions to achieve ade- 

quate understandings, attitudes, hab- 
its and skills in seven major areas: 

1. Food instruction: Scientific nutri- 
tion, table manners and conserva- 
tion, aesthetics, care, storage, prep- 
aration of food. 

2. Clothing instruction: Science of 
clothes, art of clothing, care, etc. 

3. Home: The individual’s problems 
and contributions to home — the 
physical and spiritual aspects of 
home, housing, home manners, 
buying for the home, maintaining 
it. 

4. Health: Achieving buoyant physi- 
cal health, preventive medicine, 
health habits, mental hygiene, 
child health problems. 

. Leisure time: Wise use, physically, 
spiritually, as individual, as mem- 
ber of a community, stress diver- 
sity of useful activities—useful to 
self and society. 

Money management: Care and 


or 


6. 
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use of money, wise buving of 
everyday things, spend for the fu 
ture, simple money economics. 


Social-consumer Problems: Indi- 


~! 


viduals are powerless to achieve 
many goals in a democracy. Un 
derstanding the social economic 
problems of wise community liv 
ing makes for cooperative activity. 
Using democracy, obeying law, 
aiming for orderly democratic 
procedure, etc. 


Consumer Education is functional 
lV. not merely an intellectual exercise. 
The goal of Consumer Education is 
to improve the use of the great riches 
civilized life can bring us—to develop 
understandings, habits, attitudes, 
skills, in use. It focuses on the child's 
everyday activities. 


Priorities. Organized education is a 

\. matter of priorities because we sim 
ply cannot give all the world’s intel- 
lectual riches to all people in a few 
years of formal schooling. Consume 
Education faces the problem of pri- 
orities by suggesting the 7 areas 
(above) in which consumers should 
achieve full competence in order to 
live wisely. Today, wartime problems 
get priority. Note that such prob 
lems seem to fall in our seven major 
areas. 


The teacher's contribution. How 

\ «can I make my daily work more 
valtiable to my children as consum- 
ers in any one or more of the seven 
major areas? 

1. By motivating the daily work with 
a specific, everyday consume 
problem. 

2. By including content of consumer 
value (in the 7 areas listed) in 
present units. 

3. By developing units in each of 
the 7 areas to enrich the present 
curriculum. = 


Virtually all educators these days are concerned 
with a broad program of consumer education, 
including study of social and economic problems 
of the present and preparation for living 
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in the postwar world 











UCH discussion these critical war 

days centers around “things to 

come.” We hear of new things in 
the making in the world of science, in 
industry, in agriculture, in business and 
in education. How much these new dis- 
coveries will contribute to our social 
and economic structure will depend to 
a large extent upon the degree to which 
they are understood by men and wom- 
en. Here is where public relations plays 
a vital role. 

Industry during the last decade has 
made rapid strides in interpreting its 
activities to the public. Educa- 
tion is just beginning to acquire 


sure that just as a smile begets a smile 
so these agencies will in turn become 
vitally interested in what you are doing 
in your school. 

Being friendly will pay dividends and 
open avenues for better understanding 
of your: homemaking program. 

2. By Developing Better Teacher-Parent 

Relationships. 

There are bound to be occasions when 
conflicts develop between students and 
parents as a result of teaching. For 
instance, in your classroom you offer 
new techniques in sewing and cooking. 


easily detect bluthng. If you don’t know, 
say so, and assure them that tomorrow 
you will have the answer. 
It is not only important to establisn 
a reputation for knowing what you are 
talking about among your students and 
fellow teachers, but it is also extremely 
important in your contacts with the 
community. That sort of reputation 
brings opportunities for service which 
reflect favorably upon the quality of the 
entire teaching staff. 
4. By Being Willing and Eager to Do 
Work Not Directly Associated with 
Teaching. 
I have in mind participation 





the public relations viewpoint. 
The part you, as home economics 
teachers, will play tomorrow in 
schools, in communities, in your 
state and in the nation will de- 
pend upon the intelligent public 
relations program home econom- 
ists provide for their profession 
today. And by public relations 
I don’t mean exclusively the 
number of lines you get in a 
newspaper or a magazine. Public 
relations covers a much broader 
field. In addition to publicity, 
it represents advertising, per- 
sonal contacts, correspondence, 
booklets, books, bulletins and 
visual aids. In other words, good 
public relations implies actions 
and attitudes that are agreeable 
to a large majority of the under- 
standing public with which we 
live and work. 

To crystallize our thinking I 





Improve 
your 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


By Lloyd H. Geil 


Head of Publications, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 


in community organizations. ‘The 
PTA provides an excellent op- 
portunity to carry on a public 
relations program. You can dis- 
cuss with parents the progress of 
their children. You can become 
acquainted with home problems 
which will enable you to under- 
stand certain attitudes of the stu- 
dents. Meeting with parents pro- 
vides an opportunity for you to 
do a good job of interpreting the 
entire school’s program. 

It is also desirable to partici- 
pate in club counseling and to 
go on hikes, picnics and parties 
with your students. True, these 
activities are time-consuming, 
but they provide excellent op- 
portunity to know better the 
boys and girls whose futures you 
are helping to shape. 

You participate vitally in a 
public relations program when 








have tried to develop nine ways 

in which homemaking teachers 

can improve their public relations. 

1. By Being Friendly and Understand- 
ing. 

Nothing is more valuable in your pro- 
fession than the friendliness of everyone 
in your community, from parents to 
casual acquaintances. To win the good 
will and confidence of a community cer- 
tain prejudices must be overcome. Some 
communities feel that teachers are too 
impersonal, that they frequently with- 
draw from others and live in “an ivory 
tower.” 

To break down these prejudices teach- 
ers might well follow the practices of 
successful businessmen who thrive on 
contacts. Contacting as many persons as 
possible who are directly or indirectly 
associated with the school is an excellent 
way to have others become familiar with 
your educational system. Call mothers 
and fathers by name; know your board 
of education members and become ac- 
quainted with as many members of the 
community as possible. If you become 
interested in programs sponsored by 
other agencies, you may feel reasonably 


* Article based on an address before the 
ome Economics Section of the Michigan 
Education Association, October, 1944. 
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That information is taken into the 
home, and immediately there is a basis 
for argument. “That is not the right 
way, Mother. My teacher told 1:e veg- 
etables should be cooked this way.” So 
Mother raises her eyebrows rather ques- 
tioningly and continues cooking the veg- 
etables the way she has been cooking 
them to the delight of the family for 
twenty years. 

I suggest that public demonstrations 
will improve relations between the par- 
ent and the teacher and win friends for 
you and your school. Parents will 
acquire confidence if you can show them 
how to save time, money and labor 
through newer techniques. 

3. By Establishing a Reputation for 
Knowing What You Are Talking 
About. 

This depends upon your ability to 
answer student questions in an under- 
standing and satisfying manner. It en- 
tails thorough background preparation 
before you step into the classroom. By 
establishing sound student-teacher rela- 
tions you pave the way for better rela- 
tions with the public. 

Whatever you do, don’t bluff. Students 


you serve on school and com- 

munity committees and assume 

leadership responsibilities. To get rec- 

ognition, you must rise above the 

average. 

5. By Being Informed on School Poli- 
cies. 

A half-truth soon becomes a truth. 
To interpret the school intelligently one 
needs facts. As soon as you become 
associated with a school system it should 
be your responsibility to get the facts 
about the school. As changes develop 
you should be among the first to become 
familiar with these changes. The ad- 
ministration should be sufficiently pub- 
lic-relations-minded so that special meet- 
ings are called to interpret any new 
policies the school adopts. In that way 
you can be better ambassadors for your 
school. 

6. By Exercising Good Judgment and 

Taste in Dress. 

There is no need to develop this 
phase of public relations among expert 
home economists. Obviously, dress does 
play a noticeable part in the degree to 
which you are accepted not only by stu- 
dents but also by persons whom you 
meet in your community. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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An Experiment 


TEACHI 


At 


By Josephine F. Eddy 


Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Alabama College—the State College for Women, 
Montevallo 


WO years ago Alabama College re- 

wrote its home economics curriculum 

which prepares students for voca- 
tional home economics, dietetics and re- 
tail merchandising. The freshman sur- 
vey course was broadened and deepened 
to include the field of home economics 
and personality adjustment. This is an 
eight-hour course based primarily upon 
the needs and interests of the entering 
students. About two and a half hours 
are given to the clothing field. 

When this survey course was first 
introduced around 1934, it contained 
«a large unit on buying ready-to-wear 
and on analysis of personality types and 
the selection of good design but nothing 
on clothing construction. At the end of 
cach term the students were asked to 
criticize the course and offer suggestions. 
Changes tor the following year were 
based on these student suggestions and 
on the instructors’ experiences. It was 
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G CLOTHING * 


Alabama College 


soon found that the freshmen were dis 
appointed at having no clothing con 
struction in the course and that sopho- 
more clothing work was too difficult be- 
cause the students had not mastered 
techniques. As a result, the making of 
a blouse was introduced into the sewing 
course and both of these problems were 
partly solved. 

Since the new curriculum gave more 
time to the freshman course, it was de- 
cided to lay a good foundation of sew- 
ing technique. Several considerations 
led to this decision. As in the last war, 
home sewing was on the increase; the 
selection of ready-made garments in- 
cludes the recognition of good work- 
manship as well as a knowledge of fab- 
rics and design and frequently, if one 
knows how, slight alterations made at 
home will make the ready-made gar- 
ment wearable at a saving; those girls 
planning to teach home economics need 
a good foundation of technique for their 
profession; and finally, most girls who 
decide to take home economics in col- 
lege do so because they like to cook and 
sew. 
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This sketch by Evelyn Ward, a 1945 
Senior, shows in detail the varied con- 
struction processes used in the shirt- 
waist experiment described on this page 


Our problem, then, was to set up 
standards, develop the students’ critical 
sense, thus promoting a professional at- 
titude, and to hold their interest. The 
first year under our new plan, we used 
what we called “contracts,” very similar 
to the old sampler idea held in such 
disrepute. The different construction 
processes were made on cotton material 
and evaluated as to standard and use. 
Notes were made on the basis of class 
discussion and questions given the stu- 
dents. This was followed by the making 
of a cotton dress where selection of 
material and design were stressed and 
the construction learned on the con- 
tracts applied to the garment. We suc- 
ceeded in developing a standard and a 
professional attitude but the slow and 
the poor students lost interest and were 
unable to select suitable techniques for 
their dresses without a great deal of 
help. 

Then we decided to try an experi- 
ment which has proved so successful that 
we shall continue’ it next spring with, 
of course, the usual changes based on 
student reaction and teacher experience. 
We selected a shirtwaist pattern with a 
yoke front and back, set-in sleeves and 
turned-back collar. Using the same size 
of pattern, each student, after discussion 
of becoming color and size of stripes, 
bought plain and striped chambray from 
an Alabama mill at moderate cost. 

As many construction processes were 
used on the waist as possible. One side 
was tucked, the other gathered. The 
underarm seams showed all the finish- 
ing processes on the plain seam, and the 
front and back yoke seams, the different 
types of fells. One front was cut like 

(Continued on page 32) 


Students in the freshman clothing class 
wear their “construction waists” on 
campus as a badge binding home eco- 
nomics freshmen together 
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A Decorative Art 


EMBROIDERY 


By Leota S. Evans 








MBROIDERY is considered one of 

the oldest of the decorative arts. It 

was probably applied to the skins 
almost as soon as the needle and thong 
were used to join them. The first stitch 
was undoubtedly the whip stitch or di- 
agonal stitch, which formed a decoration 
at the seams. After this came the blanket 
stitch used by the basketmakers. Still 
later followed the chain, outline and 
more complicated stitches. 

The tools of the hand embroiderer 
are very simple: needles to draw the 
thread through the material and a sharp 
instrument with which to cut the thread 
or cloth. The first threads used in em- 
broidery were wool, cotton and _ flax, 
then gold and silver. Later these were 
followed by silk. ‘The bone needle, 01 
bodkin, was used until the sixteenth 
century when the steel needle was intro 
duced, probably from India. 

The Nimroud reliefs (dated 884 B.C.), 
now in the British Museum, are among 
the oldest known records of embroidery. 
‘They show the vestments of King Ashur- 
banipal and his attendants decorated 
with geometric and floral designs. Other 
reliefs in the collection show the Baby 
lonian King Merodack-Idin-Akhy wear- 
ing embroidered robes, indicating that 
the art was practiced at least 1100 years 
before Christ. 

Tomb paintings and mummy cases of 
ancient Egypt show that embroidery was 
used extensively from the first to the 
sixth century. The Phrvgians are given 


This Czechoslovakian costume from 
Prague has a bolero of brocaded satin 
with matching ribbons on the bonnet. 
The back view, at left, shows white 
satin-stitch embroidery on the black 
sateen skirt. Eyelet embroidery is shown 
on linen bonnet and blouse ruffles 








credit for teaching the art of embroid- 
ery to the Egyptians. Then the He- 
brews who had been taken captive by 
the Egyptians upon returning to theit 
homeland carried this knowledge with 
them. 

Cretan dress, while differing greatly 
from most other costumes of the ancient 
world, is remarkably similar in some 
respects to the so-called “peasant” dress 
(Fig. 1) still worn on the islands of the 
eastern Mediterranean and in a number 
of nearby European countries. 

The Greek women who were famous 
for their needlework probably borrowed 
their stitches from the Orient. On the 
Parthenon, and other architectural ex- 
amples, are shown Greek costumes em- 
broidered in bands which consisted of 
broad parallel lines, zigzags, meanders, 
keys, guilloches, simple spirals or flowe1 
forms around the lower edge of the 
chiton, around the neckline and arm- 
holes, and often down the front of the 
tunic. Wool must have been used in 
these early embroideries, for silk did not 
come into use until about the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. 

Toward the end of the Roman empire 
a period of great richness of costume de- 
veloped in the Eastern or Byzantine 
Empire and the Byzantine type of cos- 
tume had a great deal of influence upon 
the courts of Europe. Evidences of this 
have been found in Germany, France. 
England and Russia. In fact, the Byzan- 
tine stvle dominated the costumes of 


The lavish gold and silver embroidery 
of Roumania is well illustrated in the 
‘black twill wrap-around skirt above. 
Peasant work owes much of its quality 
to unwritten rules which govern the 
character of work handed down from 
mother to daughter for generations 
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the Russian courts until their downfall 
in the twentieth century. 

The clothing of the Middle Ages was 
rich with borders and bands of needle 
work, oftentimes embroidered with gold 
thread until the skirts hung in stiff folds. 
Charlemagne is said to have worn a 
close-fitting vest or jacket of gold em 
broidery and sandals embroidered and 
set with precious stones. 

The materials of the Middle Ages be 
fore the Fourth Crusade were for the 
most part coarse, the threads large, the 
stitches monotonous and the color flat 
in tone. ‘The embroidery was usually 
on linen with either worsted or silk 
thread, but occasionally gold thread was 
used. 

After the Fourth Crusade there was 
a demand for colorful embroidery. ‘The 
returning Crusaders wore embroidered 
pouches, girdles and other colorful art 
of the East. The ladies at home began 
to look upon embroidery as an accom- 
plishment and fine stitches were added 
to gloves, shoes, girdles, bags and other 
accessories. 

In the thirteenth century a new em- 
broidery called applique was introduced. 
This consisted of sewing patches of 
other materials upon textiles instead 
of producing the design by embroidery 
stitches. 

Early in the Middle Ages the mon 
asteries of Western Europe developed 
special workrooms for the weavers and 
embroiderers of ecclesiastical robes. 


Above is the back view of the Rouman- 
ian costume. The blouse is of white 
cotton crepe with embroidery of red, 
yellow, green and black cross-stitch. 
These photographs were taken by the 
author’s husband, T. M. Evans, who 
also teaches at Kansas State College 


LFoward the end of this period there 
was a great demand for all sorts of dress 
accessories—gloves, belts, buttons, bags 
and pouches; the finishing of these in- 
creased the employment of many men 
and women. These employees formed 
the great trade guilds and fraternities 
of the Middle Among the spin 
ners, weavers, makers of silk, velvet and 


\ges. 


fringe, there were also listed the “em- 
broiderers and embroideresses.” 

With the closing of this period of 
highly decorative designs on household 
linens, costumes and the ecclesiastical 
materials, there was some decline in the 
use of embroidery. However, there was 
no danger of embroidery becoming ex 
tinct because it was the textile art most 
generally known and widely employed 
throughout Europe. 

In the early Renaissance, Italy held 
a foremost place in the field of embroid 
ery. Spain followed, and soon France, 
England, Germany and Holland were 
adopting many of the handsome em 
broideries popular in Italy and Spain. 
In Italy embroidery, as well as the other 
arts, was being furthered by the Medici 
family, the Venetian Doges and_ the 
Court of the Popes. There were em 
broidered furniture coverings, huge wall 
hangings and needlework pictures re 
sembling real paintings in the use of 
many colors and fine gradations of color 
value. 

Phroughout the period of the Renais 

(Continued on page 36) 





Red and blue cross-stitch embroidery 
decorates the Russian peasant blouse 


pictured above. Other embroidery 
stitches used on both court and peasant 
costumes include the simple running 


stitch outline, chain, stem, herring 
bone, French knot, satin and eyelet 
17 











Planned Parenthood 


By Eleanor Roseberry 


OME economics, which used to 

connote to the general public noth- 

ing much more than “a bit of 
cooking and fine seaming,” is today a 
comprehensive social science, a force 
which is bringing the home and the 
school into closer union by stressing 
family life and promoting the physical 
well-being of the family. The home 
economics teacher is called upon to pro- 
mote sound social activities among vari- 
ous members of the family. Her inter- 
est is to see that today’s children . . 
tomorrow’s citizens . . . develop sound 
bodies, in clean, serene homes. Children, 
to become well-rounded adults, must de- 
velop self-confidence, an experimental 
attitude toward home and school and, 
withal, a wholesome respect for other 
members of the family both young and 
old. 

Educators, social workers, doctors, 
psychiatrists, all those interested in the 
physical and mental welfare of the na- 
tion now recognize that the factors for 
the creation of a well-adjusted human 
being exist even before his birth—the 
principal one being that the home is 
ready to accept him. 

The fact of being wanted presupposes 
that the entire family will be prepared 
for his arrival, and this stresses the im- 
portance of a thorough understanding 
of planned parenthood on the part of 
the home economics teacher. Often in 
small communities women turn to her 
as a person who will understand their 
domestic problems. Awareness of what 
child spacing means will help the teach- 
er in her talks with these women. She 
will realize that this awareness may be 
essential to the woman whose problems 
arise from lack of knowledge or incom- 
plete understanding. 

In her contacts with college men and 
women it is important for the home 
economics teacher to feel confident of 
her own well-grounded knowledge of 
this basic social science, the preparation 
for parenthood. She will then be pre- 
pared when students seek her help in 
formulating sound attitudes toward 
parenthood. 


Shall we have a baby now—or wait un- 
til after the war? This happy young 
couple decided “now is the time” 
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First of all she must not confuse, as 
so many careless people do, the true 
meaning of “control,” assuming incor- 
rectly that it means “prevention,” rather 
than “guidance.” It was to clearly make 
this distinction that the birth control 
movement changed its name to Planned 
Parenthood, which more adequately ex- 
plains the aims of the organization. The 
Planned Parenthood Federation, at 501 
Madison Avenue in New York City, 
wants to bring good maternity care, 
which includes a knowledge of child 
spacing, within the reach of all married 
couples. With thirty-five affiliated 
Planned Parenthood state leagues and 
more than six hundred child spacing 
centers throughout the country, this 
service is within the reach of those un- 
able to afford the services of private 
physicians. The much publicized “de- 
pressed third,” at present, dispropor- 
tionately bears more than one-half the 
nation’s infants. Among these are fa1 
too many children doomed at birth to 
have little opportunity for normal de- 
velopment because of their heritage. We 
have only to look at the appalling figures 
of our nation’s men and boys in the 
prime of life but rejected for military 
service, to reflect for a moment on the 
statistics of increase in insanity, juvenile 
delinquency and crime in order to real- 
ize the increasing need for good social 
planning. 

An important balancing function of 
the Federation is the cncouragement of 
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greater fertility among those who can 
afford to have children, both physicalls 
and economically. For still another 
group, that one couple in ten which 
appears infertile, the Federation pub- 
lishes a helpful pamphlet, “To Those 
Denied a Child,” giving causes and pos- 
sible curative treatment for that increas- 
ing present-day menace — infertility. 
From one-third to one-half of those 
who believe themselves chronically in- 
fertile can be helped to bear children. 

Specifically helpful for the home econ- 
omist is “Outline for a Course in 
Planned Parenthood,” an _ objectively 
written syllabus on the history, present 
program and status of Planned Parent- 
hood. This was prepared by Mary An- 
toinette Cannon, Professor of Social 
Work at Columbia University, and is 
being used by those teaching economics 
or social sciences at the adult level. The 
article, ‘““A Catholic Mother Looks at 
Planned Parenthood,” by Frances Jami- 
son, in the December 1943 Reader's 
Digest, gives still more information on 
the subject of family planning. 

“The Case Worker and Family Plan- 
ning,” published by the Federation, is 
a handbook for case workers and certain 
professional persons who are interested 
in counselling and in preparing those 
who want planned parenthood services 
to make adequate use of them. 


Each community has a vital stake in 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Charlie and Qsear 


a rat feeding experiment 


By Arsenath Cooke 


ET’S try that on some white rats” 

came as a casual comment from a 

student, but it initiated a very 
interesting experiment in the nutrition 
classes of Statesville High School, States- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Shortly afterward the Home Econom- 
ics Department became the proud own- 
ers of two four-weeks-old white rats, a 
gift of the Superior Dairy of Statesville. 
Fach weighed forty grams when re- 
ceived. They were duly christened 
Charlie and Oscar, and diets were pre- 
scribed for them. Oscar was to receive 
the good diet; Charlie, the poor. 

Fnough food for two weeks was meas- 
ured carefully, ground in a food chop- 
per, mixed and stored in a refrigerator. 
It was thoroughly mixed so that the rats 
could not pick over the food to get just 
what they liked. 

Since our school building is not 
heated during the week end, we had to 
le sure that Charlie and Oscar had an 
invitation “out” every Friday. But they 
were model guests. They took their own 
food with them so there would be no 
change in diet or an “overstuffed stom- 
ach” after Sunday dinner. 

Iheir cages were made from quarter- 
inch wire mesh as described in the 
pamphlet, Watch Them Grow, from the 
National Dairy Council. 

The rat is a clean animal. Every 
morning when fresh water was put in 
the cages Charlie and Oscar gave them- 
selves a bath just like a cat. When 
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properly cared for there should be no 
disagreeable odor about the cages. News 
paper under cages was changed daily; 
cages and food containers were washed 
daily. 

At the end of six weeks Oscar was 
growing rapidly. His hair was smooth; 
his eyes, tail and ears were pink. Charlie 
was an object of pity. His hair was 
shaggy and dull; his ears were pale; his 
tail, scaly. He was so nervous that it 
was difficult to keep him on the scales 
long enough to weigh him. Every day 
students would ask that we give poor 
Charlie better food. 

One day Mrs. Rosa J. Tillet, Super 
visor of Statesville City Schools, took 
Charlie and Oscar on a tour of the other 
schools in the city. The younger students 
were impressed and immediately decided 
that the home economics classes had 
been unfair to Charlie. 

The Home Economics HI class pre- 
pared an exhibit, “Food Makes a Dif 
ference,” to be placed in the window ol 
the Sears Roebuck & Company store on 
a main street. In addition to posters 
and diet chart, arranged by the class, 
Oscar and Charlie made a_ personal 
appearance. 

Then came the decision to give 
Charlie a good diet. Many students be 
lieved that he would soon weigh as 
much as Oscar. But, although he showed 
rapid improvement in appearance and 
disposition, at the end of twelve wecks 
he weighed only 191 grams while Oscai 
weighed 284 grams. There was much 
discussion as to whether the diets should 

(Continued on page 40) 





OSCAR’S 
DIET e 


Adequate American Diet 
Enough food for 
two weeks 
COLORFUL DIET 


1. Milk (dry skim 

milk powder . .37 gr. 
2. Meat (lean) . .32 er. 
3. Potato (white) 6Q¢r. 
4. Graham Flourti@'sr. 
5. Sugar ....-+. 6 gr. 
6 Lard .%......- 14 gr. 
(eo a Vy t. 
8. Carrot (raw) 4 c. 
9, Cabbage (raw) 4 ©. 
10. Tomato .....-- 4c. 
11. Banana ......-% 
12. Ege (boiled) ..20 er. 
13. Butters ........20 gr. 
14. Whole Grain 


Cereal (Cracked de 
Wheat) ...--- 2 T. 
15. Cod Liver Oil 


CHARLIE’S 
DIET e 


Poor American Diet 
Enough food for 
two weeks 
COLORLESS DIE! 


1. Milk (dry skim 
milk powder) . 9 gr. 
BS. Maat ..cccccas 18 gr. 
3. Potato (white) 100 gr. 
4. White Flour & 
Bread (not en- 


riched) ......210 ar. 
5. Sugar ....-e+- 62 gr. 
G, EO .dcieces 20 gr. 
YA eee ae ly t. 
8. Vegetables 4 


we. 
9, Fruit (apple) . 2 T. 
br Callas: cccetscs 3 


Diets from page 147 of Food and 
Nutrition by Fern Silver. We ' 
used half the amount given 

the book. A fresh supply was 
prepared every two weeks 











OCD MAKES A 
“+ DIFFERENCE 


SIX WEEKS ACO THESE RATS WERE THE -Ame 





Charlie and Oscar were the center of 
interest for this nutrition exhibit in a 
downtown store window. The closeup 
thove shows the difference in their size 
and appearance after six weeks on diet 
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| he school lunch program needs more skilled direction 
and greater school and community understanding and 
cooperation. It should be an integral part of the 
total educational program and should project good educa- 
‘tional habits into the homes of the young people it serves. 
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The School Lunch Program 


Survey and Philosophy 


HE Report of the 1940 White House 

Conterence on Children in a Democ- 
racy maintained that it is the primary 
responsibility of the family to provide 
food, shelter and material security for 
its children. This responsibility of the 
family tor the welfare of its children 
has become increasingly difficult since 
the advent of the Industrial Revolution 
and the subsequent social and _ political 
upheavals in various parts of the world. 

The first recognition of public respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the youth of 


the nation appeared in France in 1849. - 


The movement was started by a_bat- 
talion of National Guards in Paris who 
donated to the community the surplus 
fund from their treasury to be used in 
aiding poor children to obtain school- 
ing, and this fund became the nucleus 
for school lunches or school canteens. 

England became nationally interested 
in school lunches as a result of the 
physical examinations of soldiers needed 
by the army for fighting in the Boer 
War in 1900. Results of the examina- 
tions showed that three out of five men 
examined were unfit for service. Parlia- 
mentary investigation revealed that mal- 
nutrition was the chief cause and a pro- 
gram of school feeding was suggested. 
As a result, the “Provision of Meals 
Act of 1906” was passed providing local 
school authorities with the power to use 
public funds for the establishment and 
maintenance of lunches for malnour- 
ished children. 

The school lunch program made little 
headway in the United States until after 
the publication of Robert Hunter's 
Book, Poverty, in 1904 and the publi- 
cation in 1906 of The Bitter Cry of 
Children by John Spargo. Spargo stated 
that studies of the foods eaten by 40,746 
school children in New York City, Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo and Chicago showed 
that “14,121 or 34.659% either went 
breakfastless to school or got miserably 
poor breakfasts of bread and tea or 
coffee.” 


1The Bitter Cry of Children—John Spargo, 
p. 85 
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By Delia M. Garrett, 


Senior Instructor in Home Economics, Beatrice, Nebraska 


During the next decade more school 
administrators became interested in pro- 
viding lunches at school for children 
who could not return home at noon- 
time, and during the 1920's school 
lunches of one type or another ex- 
panded rapidly. It was estimated by 
the Director of Research of the Narion’s 
ScHOOLS that in 1931 there were 64,500 
cafeterias in addition to 11,500 schools 
serving single hot dishes, and that cafe- 
terias were opening at a rate of about 
7,500 annually.? 


HE depression of the 1930's affected 

the nutritional health of millions of 
children. In this country many children 
came to school hungry and many teach- 
ers contributed from their own limited 
funds to give them food. ‘The American 
Red Cross and The American Friends 
Service Committee were among the first 
charitable organizations to provide food 
for indigent schildren in scattered com 
munities. 

Some states passed enabling legisla- 
tion and in a few instances made appro 
priations for school feeding. The en- 
abling laws commonly authorized the 
serving of meals at cost, usually of the 
food alone. The State of Washington in 
1935 authorized by law that school 
boards furnish half-pints of milk free 
to needy children under fourteen years 
of age. The levying of special district 
taxes was authorized by the California 
legislature in 1937 to provide expenses 
for serving free lunches, and the local 
relief boards were authorized to con 
tribute funds to the school districts for 
school lunches. The Louisiana legisla 
ture in a special session in 1940 author 
ized the State Board of Education to 
furnish free lunches to needy children 
and appropriated $1,000,000 for this 
work. 

The danger of mulnutrition among 
school children became more apparent 
as the depression continued. Local 
funds were not always adequate where 


2N. S. D. A. Misc. Pub. No. 467, Oct., 1941, 
p. 14 (Expansion since 1930). 


the greatest need existed and it soon 
became evident that Federal aid was 
necessary. “The principal Federal agen 
cies assisting with the work were the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, the 
Work Projects Administration and, until 
the last half of 1942, the National Youth 
Administration. In 1940-1941 the school 
hot lunch program operated in forty 
seven states, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. 

In March 1941 
school children were served by the WPA 
hot lunch program. During the earlieci 
years of the WPA program, the Na 
tional Youth Administration supplied 
young assistants for the WPA cooks and 
later NYA youth served as cooks for 
the school lunch programs where no 
WPA help was available. ‘Vhe NYA also 
carried on extensive gardening projects 
for schools and made lunchroom equip 
ment for the public schools. 

While the WPA, the NYA and SMA 


were administered by distinct Govern 


about two million 


ment agencies, their field) workers co 
operated so successfully that the pro 
eram became a single coordinated Fed 
eral system. ‘The Surplus Marketing Ad 
ministration of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture supplied some 
foods free to schools for the school lunch 
program beginning in 1935. From 1937 
until its discontinuance in 1943-1944 the 
SMA made it possible for a large num 
ber of schools to undertake lunch proj 
ects which otherwise could not have 
been supported entirely from local 
resources. 


DDITIONAL Federal aid was also 
A given in 1935 for the development of 
the school lunch program by the passage 
of the Social Security Act. Federal grants 
in aid were made available to the States 
under Title 5. When certain operational 
standards were met, provision was made 
for the “maintenance of a nutritional 
staff under a cooperative arrangement 
between the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. While the duties 
of the nutritionists are chiefly for the 
21 














general field of maternal and child wel- 
fare, many of them have been able to 
give special attention to school lunch 
work,’’3 

In addition to the aid given schools 
in operating their lunch programs by 
the SMA, one other program sponsored 
by the Federal government should be 
mentioned. That is the School Milk 
Program which has been initiated in a 
few of the larger cities. Under this 
program, city welfare administrators are 
permitted to buy milk at a special low 
price for distribution to needy children, 
who either pay a penny for half a pint 
or receive it free. The Federal govern- 
ment, milk producers, milk dealers and 
city welfare and school authorities co- 
operate to make the program possible. 

The Federal interest in a national 
school lunch program is also evident in 
the appropriation of $50,000,000 for the 
current school year. This program, 
which is being administered by the 
War Food Administration, provides that 
for every dollar spent by the Federal 
government, a matching dollar be spent 
within the state on the School Lunch 
Program. 

School lunch programs have been ad- 
ministered in a variety of ways during 
the past fifteen years. Most school 
lunches served in this country prior to 
the depression of the 1930's, took the 
form of cafeteria service and although 
good food was supplied there was little 
or no educational supervision of food 
selection. Consequently, many children 
selected unbalanced lunches. 

During this period, free or low-cost 
meals were often provided by private 
charity for those who had little or noth- 
ing to spend at noon for food. It was 
felt, however, that while the children 
who were served the free or low-cost 
meals fared some better, the quantity 
provided was inadequate to mect the 
needs of a growing child. 

Perhaps the oldest type of school caf- 
eteria was the concession where the 
school furnished the building and the 
customers and a_ person not under 
school contract operated the cafeteria 
for profit and with little or no respon- 
sibility for the type or quality of food 
served. In most instances the concession 
type of cafeteria gave no consideration 
to the civic and social aspects of educa- 
tion nor provided for any training in 
courtesy or good citizenship. 

In some of the smaller school cafe- 
terias, the home economics teacher has 
been made responsible for the manage- 
ment. If the teacher had sufficient train- 
ing in foods this plan was successful, 
particularly when she was provided with 
competent help. All too often the home 
economics teacher was forced to assume 


3N. S. D. A. Misc. Pub. No. 467, Oct., 1941, 
pp. 14, 15, 17, 25, 55. 
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responsibility for the cafeteria without 
having sufficient time allotted for the 
work and without having responsible 
help. Likewise when home economics 
pupils were expected to help with the 
preparation, serving, etc., throughout 
the year, there was danger that the pu- 
pils would be exploited. 

Some cafeterias in small schools have 
been managed by the local PTA. While 
such a plan may make a closer union 
between the school and the community, 
there is danger that well-meaning but 
inexperienced persons may direct the 
work. This type of management makes 
it difficult to build high ideals and 
standards of efficiency. 

Home demonstration agents have as- 
sisted many rural school teachers in or- 
ganizing a hot lunch program. ‘The 
most simple plan has been the provision 
of a dishpan or boiler of hot water for 
heating tightly capped glass jars of food 
prepared at home and brought to school 
by each child along with his regular 
cold lunch. Very little equipment is 
needed for this method of providing 
a hot dish at lunch time and no prepara- 
tion at scheol is necessary other than 
heating the food. However, this plan 
does not insure that every child will 
have the food he needs or that he will 
have a sufficient amount of good food 
each noon. 

In large city schools, where funds are 
available for well-supervised school 
lunch programs, there is usually a 
trained institutional manager in charge, 
assisted by a dietitian who plans menus. 
These menus, with accompanying reci- 
pes are then followed by skilled school 
lunch managers throughout the system. 

The school lunch program nas stimu- 
lated many community groups to work 
together constructively, because they 
have found a problem of common in- 
terest to them all. It probably has been 
one of the most gratifying examples of a 
varied group of organizations and agen- 
cies, local, state and national, coordin- 
ating their efforts for the solving of a 
common problem which is the way peo- 


ple in a democratic country should do. 


A well administered school lunch pro- 
gram can serve two purposes: first, to 
promote healthy bodies so necessary for 
good mental training; second, to serve 
as an extended classroom, offering an 
opportunity for school-wide lessons in 
courtesy and etiquette and, for home 
economics classes, practical problems 
and experience in buying, quantity 
cookery and sanitation. 

School lunches prepared from SMA 
supplies have proved the efficiency of 
planning and serving only one menu 
pattern which is varied from day to 
day. Where carefully planned, one can 
feel sure that a well balanced meal has 
been served to every child eating in 


the lunchroom. 

It is recognized to date that wost of 
the lunches served have fallen short of 
the optimum diet. This is of particular 
importance when we realize that the 
other two meals of the day may be far 
from adequate or very skimpy as to 
quantity. 

Many of the school lunch programs 
developed as a result of the SMA oper- 
ated under conditions of an emergency 
nature. With the inclusion of the 
school lunch as a permanent part of 
the school’s organization, it is suggested 
that more adequate space both for stor- 
age, preparation and service be pro- 
vided. The emergency lunch program 
very often made use of the foods room, 
equipment and storage facilities of the 
homemaking department of the high 
school. In many instances this caused 
congestion and made the carrying on 
of a normal homemaking program difh- 
cult. Home economics teachers and 
supervisors were willing to put up with 
the hardships as an emergency measure. 
However, the time has now come when 
the lunch pregram should be recognized 
for its value and incerporated as a part 
of the local school’s program and, 
further, given housing space of sts own. 

A simply furnished but attractive 
room should be used by the pupils as a 
dining room. Opportunity should be 
provided for practicing good form in 
eating, attention also being given in 
pupil appearance and cieanliness in the 
lunchroom. Some plan of lunchroom 
supervision should be organized so that 
the whole procedure will be natural and 
pleasant yet at the same time orderly 
and in good form. School-wide coor era- 
ration is essential in promoting such a 
broad and valuable educational pro- 
gram. 
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Quantity Recipes for Main Dishes 


in the Scehool Lunch 


Sealloped Tuna ’n Potatoes 
(50 Servings) 


2 quarts diced raw 3 tablespoons salt 


potatoes 4 teaspoon pepper 
1 pint diced raw celery 4 quarts medium white 
2 quarts flaked tuna fish sauce 
% cup minced pimientos 1 quart buttered crumbs 


Cook potatoes and celery in boiling salted water 
until tender. Arrange fiish, potatoes, celery and sauce 
(combined with pimientos and seasoning) in oiled 
baking pans. Cover with crumbs, tossed in butter or 
margarine, and bake in 350° oven for 15 minutes. 


Mushroom Macaroni Casserole 


(50 Servings) 


2 pounds fresh mush- 4 pounds cooked 


rooms or macaroni 

1 quart canned mush- L quart thin white sauce 
reoms 2 cups buttered bread 

| cup minced onions crumbs 


3, cup fortified margarine 2 cups grated cheese 


Brown mushrooms and onions in margarine and 
arrange in alternate layers with macaroni and white 
sauce in an oiled casserole or baking pan. Top with 
crumbs and cheese. Bake in 375° oven 35 minutes. 





Baked Lima Beans 


(50 Servings) 


2 quarts diced lima 4 medium onions 
beans 1 tablespoon paprika 
2 quarts boiling salted 4 cup chopped green 
water peppers 
2 tablespoons salt 2 tablespoons molasses 
14 cup minced pimiento 5 tablespoons corn syrup 
1/3 cup bacon fat 


Soak lima beans in water overnight, then cook in 
boiling salted water until almost tender. Combine all 
other ingredients, add to beans and pour into oiled 
baking pans. Bake in 350° oven until tender. 


Scalloped Ham ’n Eggs 
(50 Servings) 


6 cups minced, cooked 3 quarts medium white 
ham sauce 
3 dozen sliced, hard 1 quart dry bread crumbs 
cooked eggs 4 cup fortified butter 
Or margarine 


Oil baking pans and fill with alternate layers of the 
ham, eggs and white sauce. Cover with crumbs and 
butter mixed together and bake in 350° oven for 
25 to 30 minutes. 


* Amount of seasoning depends on the ham 





Special Corn Chowder 
(50 Servings) 


6 diced green peppers 


2 quarts canned corn 
71% cups flour 


1 quart diced boiled 


potatoes 14 cup finely chopped 
4 pound chopped fat parsley 
salt pork 1 gallon hot milk 


2 quarts meat stock 
3 tablespoons salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 


1 cup diced celery 
6 medium onions, 
chopped 


Fry salt pork in large kettle, then add celery, onions 
and peppers and cook slowly 10 minutes. Dredge 
with flour and cook 2 minutes. Add 2 cups water in 
which potatoes were cooked, the potatoes, corn, pars- 
ley, milk, stock, seasoning. Simmer 10 to 20 minutes. 
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Baked Stuffed Onions 


(50 Servings) 


6 cups thin white sauce 


8 egg yolks 


50 large firm onions 
7 cups soft bread crumbs 


6 cups finely diced seasonings 


cooked chicken 1 quart crumbs, tossed in 


butter or margarine 

Skin onions and boil in salted water 10 minutes. 
Drain and cool upside down. Remove center, leaving 
shell thick enough to retain shape. Chop onion re- 
moved from center and combine with all ingredients 
except buttered crumbs. Fill shells with mixture, 
sprinkle with crumbs and bake in cnameled or glass 
pan in 350° oven for 35 minutes. 
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RESOLUTIONS—1945 


-For Students 


ESOLUTIONS, phooey! Don't mention those things 
to me. Why, I made nine of them New Year’s Eve 
and have broken every one already!” ‘That is the 

way we generally feel about resolutions by the middle 
of January; for resolutions, like rules, seem to be made 
to be broken. But don’t feel too badly. ‘These famed 
and often fabulous new leaves we turn over are really 
nothing more nor less than plans, and from the begin- 
ning of time people have been making plans and failing 
to carry them through. The only ones who should 
really be discouraged are those who don’t bother to make 
plans at all, those who never have a list of New Year's 
resolutions. 

If we look at this resolution business in a practical way, 
we must realize that there is no closed 
scason for making new plans. So, should 
that January first list fall by the wayside, 
why not start another? Actually, for most 
of us, these next few weeks which bring 
mid-year exams, spring vacation and’ the 
new term’s work are ideal for showing our- 








selves and the rest of the world that we're (ak 
in the groove. NN 
Let’s start with first semester examina- FE 


tions, “Better late than never,” you know. 

Justcheck back quickly to those golden 

September days and the hopes and plans with which 
you started the school year. Have you carried them 
through? How are you doing scholastically?, Somewhere 
along the way, many of us have let small problems and 
unimportant extra-curricular achievements crowd out 
those long-term goals which were to have marked this 
year’s work. Unconsciously, we may have let classwork 
slip. But now, final tests are uncomfortably near and, 
however unpleasant they may seem at times, they really 
represent an opportunity to make good. 

With this viewpoint, the days sct aside for review and 
for examinations acquire added importance and you'll 
want to plan for great deeds during that time. It might 
even be wise to give up a few favorite radio programs or 
coke dates and spend that time with your school work. 
Ask your teachers what they consider your weak points, 
what they feel you should stress in review. Make your 
time count—and pass those exams with flying colors. 

Then comes vacation. What a grand feeling to have 
no home work to do and no quiz coming up! But it 
doesn’t pay to relax too long, You'll find—when you do 
finish school and start to work—that competition is 
pretty keen. Those who don’t keep thinking and plan- 
ning ahead, fall behind in the race for success. Even 
though you are still a student, it isn’t too soon to get the 
habit of thinking and planning for the future. So after 
the pause between semesters—the “pause that refreshes’— 
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By Juanita Wittenborn 


better take a deep breath and plunge into plans for the 
coming term. Call then’ New Semester’s Resolutions oi 
your Five Months Plan, but do get started. 

First, you'll want to examine last semester's record. 
Perhaps some of your plans didn’t work out so well. 
Perhaps you found you had too much extra time and 
you may wish to take up another outside activity. If this 
is the case, however, remember it is usually better to do 
a few things well than to spend your time and energy 
in many activities, with no particular success in any of 
them. Only you can decide how much time you can 
devote to outside activitics and which are 
best suited to your abilities and interests. 
When you have decided, concentrate on 
doing well whatever you have chosen. 

But to get back to work! The path which 
leads to scholastic success is not a new one. 
A Here are some tried and truc suggestions 

which should help you along the way: 

1. Do each day’s assignment thoroughly 
and well. Never allow work to pile up. 

2. Keep a daily record of all assignments 
and of important points in cach day’s dis 
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cussion. 

3. Start planning classroom reports and term papers 
as soon as they are assigned. 

4. Get an outline of the work to be accomplished 
during the semester. Fit each phase of your work within 
this outline. , 

At this point, many of you are thinking, “This chatter 
about school work is kind of silly. I don’t believe it will 
matter much ten years from now whether [ make an A 
or C grade. Personally, [ think I should be spending 
all my spare time in the war effort. ‘That is really the 
important thing today.” 

Of course you should be helping in some way to win 
But don’t ever feel that your school work is 

Even though your school record is buried 


the war. 

secondary, 
in the files fifteen years from now, whatever knowledge 
you may have gained in school, whatever habits ol 
thinking, whatever ability you may have acquired for 
accomplishing each task thoroughly and quickly ce 
tainly will not go unused. True, the war has to be won 
—but remember that the responsibility is not resting 
entirely on you. Your parents and the men and _ th« 
women in the armed services are shouldering the load 
now. But fifteen years from now, that won't be the case. 
The burden of running this country and paying for this 
war will be on your shoulders. The lessons you learn 
now will provide the background you will necd then. 
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Whats going on 





fetes production in the world as a 
whole shows a moderate increase 
since the outbreak of the war despite 
scarcities of fertilizers, equipment, labor 
and other essentials of production, ac- 
cording to recent reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

This increase does not appear in all 
countries, however. Production has de- 
clined in those countries most vitally 
affected by the war. The most out- 
standing increases were in North Amer- 
ica, where production showed a thirty 
per cent expansion; in South America, 
where the increase was seventeen per 
cent; in southern and eastern Asia, three 
per cent. In western Europe and North 
Africa, the production of food declined 
by six per cent and in the middle east 
by five per cent. 

In North America, the output of 
edible oils increased by about two- 
thirds. Meat, poultry and eggs as a 
group increased forty-three per cent; 
sugar, eight per cent; and cereal pro- 
duction, four per cent. 

Should food production in America 
after the war continue to expand, there 
will undoubtedly be dislocations in the 
relationships among various commodi- 
ties, producing areas and markets. 
There will also be many postwar prob- 
lems of readjustment in food produc- 
tion, trade and competition among 
countries throughout the world. 





The success of home freezing depends on how well the homemaker understands 


IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


More Meat for Schools 

With more mothers working in war 
plants, the number of school lunches be- 
ing served students in both public and 
parochial school cafeterias has expanded 
to such an extent that the Office ol 
Price Administration is permitting sup- 
pliers of specified meats to apply for 
increased sales quotas to meet the needs 
of these institutions. 


The Butter-Margarine 
Controversy 

In a study of late developments in 
the butter vs. margarine controversy, 
ForRTUNE reports that margarine has 
picked up enough consumer backing 
during the war to terrify the butter in- 
dustry, while its dependence on cotton- 
seed and soybean oils (rather than 
cocoanut oil) has brought it new friends 

in the United States agriculture. 


Figs and Dates Expected 
The first dried figs and dates to be 
imported in volume during the last 
three years are now on their way to 
the United States from Turkey and 


and applies the basic principles. To give her essential information for freezing 
vegetables, fruits, meat, poultry and fish, the General Electric Consumers Insti- 
tute has produced a 16mm. full color motion picture, available free to educational 
greups. Book through your nearest district General Electric office 
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Iraq. They will be shipped in bulk and 
repackaged in this country for retail 
sale. ‘Turkish figs are much like the 
dried figs produced in this country but 
the Persian (Iraq) dates are darker and 
dryer than those produced in this coun 
try. 


Food Forecasts for 1945 


The food outlook for 1945 is not so 
rosy as predicted six months ago. In 
fact, some foods may be even shorter in 
supply than during 1944. This, of 
course, means continued rationing of 
certain foods—certainly sugar, butter 
and meat; possibly coffee. 

Reasons for this situation include con- 
tinued demand for large quantities of 
food for lend-lease, military forces and 
civilians with inflated incomes. 


Current Sugar Shortage 

The current sugar shortage—sugar 
stocks in this country on October 1, 
1944, totaled 465,000 tons, the lowest on 
any corresponding date during the past 
ten years—is due chiefly to two main 
causes: inadequate assignment of ships 
to bring in raw sugar that is available 
in the offshore areas and insufficient 
continental production of sugar. Con 
sumers will feel the sugar shortage not 
only through the scarcity of the product 
itself, but also through a limitation ol 
bakery products, soft drinks, candy, ice 
cream, jams and similar foods. 


Butter and Margarine Supplies 

Civilians will receive not more than 
twelves pounds per capita for 1944 and 
possibly a half-pound less. This is about 
four pounds below the prewar average. 
Margarine, on the other hand, is ex- 
pected to exceed the prewar per capita 
consumption by about fifty per cent or 
a total of three pounds per capita. 


Meat and Poultry 
Total supplies of meat will probably 
be substantially smaller in civilian mar- 
kets during the first half of 1945 but 
the supplies will differ from time-to-time 
so there will be greater variety. Bacon 
will continue to be scarce, as will pork, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ARE “KEY” FOODS 
IN THE 
“BETTER BREAKFAST” 
MENU 


Breakfast is probably the most neglected meal 
& of the day—both in the planning and in the 
eating. Yet, from many standpoints, it is the most 
important meal. For, of course, breakfast means, 
literally, “breaking the fast”’—the all-night fast since 
dinner the night before. And failure to eat enough 
breakfast or a properly balanced breakfast may re- 
sult in lessened efficiency and work output, during 
the morning hours. 





Medical and nutritional authorities agree that break- 
fast should provide from 14 to !3 of the day’s total 
food requirements, in balanced form. And more than 
80% of these authorities include breakfast cereals 
among their specific recommendations of foods which 
make up an ideal breakfast.* 

Cereal grains—seeds in which Nature stores the 
variety of nutrients necessary to the sprouting plant— 
of course contribute both calories and cereal proteins. 
In their whole grain state—or in their modern enriched 
and restored forms—they are an excellent source of 
three essential B-vitamins and iron. Actually, cereal 
foods (flour, breakfast cereals, etc.) contribute to the 
average American diet almost }3 of the calories and 
proteins. And, if these cereal products are whole grain, 
enriched or restored, they can also contribute more 
than 44 of the recommended daily allowances for 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron.** 

Moreover, cereal foods are excellent carriers’ of other 
basic foods such as milk, cream, fruit and (in the 
case of bread) butter. 





This New 30-Page Booklet, 
“The Story of Cereal Grains” 


prepared by the Products Control and 
Nutrition Departments of General Mills, 
Inc., is just off the press and is available 
without charge. It is the fascinating story 
of cereal grains and their part in human 
nutrition from earliest times to the present, 
with 39 fine illustrations, and should be of 
particular interest to teachers. To obtain a 
copy, simply mail us the coupon, at right. 
Sorry, only one copy to a person. 
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real foods 





But, perhaps most important of all—because cereal 
foods are available in so many appetizing forms, a great 
many varied and interesting breakfast menus can be 
built around them. Menus which will relieve the 
monotony of breakfast, which is doubtless in large 
part responsible for the current practice of skipping 
or slighting this highly important meal. 


*See Roper’s Study of American Breakfast Habits. 


**Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data adjusted for losses in 
cooking. 


GENERAL Mitts, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR + BISQUICK 


WHEATIES »* CHEERIOATS + KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow ‘Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all 
our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


ee pe ew wn ee ey 
. ° i 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 28 ! 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota ! 
Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page, illus- : 
trated booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains”. ; 

! 

Name ' 

! 

Address } 

| 

Town State H 
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What's Going On 





S 1945 gets underway, fabric supplies 
A are still THE topic of the day. Pro- 
duction and war agency demands on 
textiles appear to be holding their own. 
Though civilian supplies are still tight 
at the moment, in the opinion of ex- 
perts an upward trend is in the offing. 

Continued scarcities of some civilian 
goods, despite a possible early ending ol 
the war, will be chiefly the result of 
Government control and manpowe1 
scarcities. ‘The year ahead will be one 
of change—but not of violent change. 


Starring Thread 

Home sewing does not begin to use 
all the varieties of thread. ‘There are 
more than 100,000 kinds, ranging from 
a thread no thicker than a hair to one 
as big as a man’s thumb. The thread 
used for parachute cord is so fine that 
it takes 15,500 yards to make enough 
cord for just one parachute. 


**Heli-Commuting’’ Clothes 


With department stores planning to 
renovate roots for helicopter landings 
and war bond sales offering free lessons 
on how to operate a helicopter, it seems 
about time to consider types of clothing 
suitable for this method of travel. Pic- 
tured on this page are the latest gar- 
ments being designed for wear by wom- 
en piloting helicopters in the postwat 


days. 


Walking on Air 

Cushion sole socks, now seeing serv- 
ice with the army, are destined for post- 
war civilian popularity. The cushion 
consists of terry stitches like the pile on 
a turkish towel. Golfers and tennis play- 
ers will find that this feature of the sock 
absorbs perspiration and may even help 
to prevent blisters. Favorable wartime 
experience will no doubt make ready 
customers of former servicemen. 


Fur Yarns 

Add another name to your collection 
of new yarns—Natura! It isa yarn spun 
from the hairs of mink, muskrat or sil- 
ver fox in combination with rayon and 
wool. ‘This yarn of 20°, fur fiber, 70% 
rayon and 10°; wool has been woven 
into dress fabrics that resemble cash- 
mere in appearance and texture. 

Blended so as to become a fixed part 
of the yarn, thereby eliminating the pos- 
sibility of shedding, the fur fiber gives 
pastel fabrics a muted look. Yardage is 
limited for the time being but this 
fabric promises to have a postwar future. 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


Built-in Lining 

In the limelight is a two-toned wool 
and rayon fabric in which the lining 
is an integral part of the goods. Right 
now the cloth is keeping high altitude 
fliers warm. But when the air forces no 
longer have first claim to the yardage, 
bathrobes, bed jackets and sport cloth- 
ing will benefit. 

Called Sunback, this cloth will sim- 
plify clothing manufacturing by elimi- 
nating sewn-in linings. It is built on 
prewar foundations, being an outgrowth 
of tackle twill which serves as the face 
of the cloth. A deep pile of wool fibers 
forms the back and thus becomes the 
lining of the cloth. Comparison. tests 
have shown that this self-lining cloth in 
an overcoat saves 9°% in weight and is 
20% warmer than a conventional fully- 
lined coat. 


What's In a Name? 
You know these names, but do you 
know where they come from? 


CARDIGAN-—a collarless jacket—takes 
its name from the first important man 
who wore such a garment—the Earl of 
Cardigan, a famous British soldier 
who served at Balaklava. 

HAVELOCK-—the rain hood worn by 
the WAVES. The first Havelock was 
worn by Sir Henry Havelock, who 
served in the British army in India. 

‘TUXEDO -the tailless evening coat was 
first worn in Tuxedo Park in the 
1880's by Griswold Lorillard. 

GEORGETTE-the name of a famous 
French couturiere, and later the name 
of the sheer crepe she made famous. 


Cleaning Aid 

There's a new cleaning and polishing 
yarn on the market to take the place of 
dust cloths and cleaning rags. It’s an 
inexpensive textile yarn comprised of 
long absorbent white cotton threads use- 
ful in cleaning, polishing, waxing and 
dusting. After use the soiled yarn can 
be thrown away, and a fresh bundle 
used the next day. 





Clothes for the suburbanite to wear on her flying trips to Fifth Avenue shops 
are already forming the basis of some store ads. This two-piece rayon outfit, de- 
signed for women helicopter pilots, is luggage tan with edges stitched in a lighter tone 
Photos courtesy Filene’s Department Store, Boston, Mass. 
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In fine stores and shops, to find blouses which have that distinctive “it's Celanese” look . . . look for 
the “it's Celanese rayon yarn” label. Celanese Corporation of America’s identifying label is your proof of 
established yarn quality. These amazing modern fabrics go into fine blouses because they were 
produced for that specific purpose. They can take hard wear, city grime and continue to look “lovelier, 
longer.” After each hand laundering or trip to the cleaner, they still have that fresh, luxurious 
“it's Celanese” appearance. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ps 
le. 
ne CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
“ 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
JANUARY, 1945 29 




















Practical Book Reviews 





Arts and Crafts 

By Marguerite Ickis 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 309 1944 

“Slowly we learn — but surely — that 
our wealth in this world is not in that 
which we have bought, but in that 
which we have created, in what we 
have really and truly made our own” 
wrote Howard Braucher, in the fore- 
word to this practical handbook of 
handicrafts. 

Miss Ickis, instructor in education, 
College of the City of New York, writes 
with the enthusiasm of one who knows 
and loves her subject. Her descriptions 
and instructions are well illustrated 
and easy to understand and follow. 

The first chapter suggests ways of 
starting a craft program and lists, with 
sketches, essential tools and their care. 
The second chapter gives a word about 
design and color with numerous line 
drawings. Chapters III through Nill 
deal with papercraft, block printing, 
silk screen printing, hand printing by 
press, book binding, simple weaving, 
leathercraft, working in wood, metal 
work for beginners, an introduction to 
pottery and puppetry for everybody. 

There is an excellent bibliography 
and a chapter-by-chapter index. The 
book as a whole would be valuable as 
a reference for both art and home eco- 
nomics teachers. —B. M. S. 


Serve It Buffet 

By Florence Brobeck 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp, 228 1944 

“Buffet style” has meant to most of 
us a simplified form of meal service used 
for parties to take care of a larger than 
usual number of people. Miss Brobeck 
suggests this same buffet service for gen- 
eral family use, as well as for entertain- 
ing, and for any meal—breakfast, lunch 
or dinner—in order to save work both 
in serving and dish washing. She points 
out that not all feods are appropriate 
for “lap meals,’ which is what most 
buffet service amounts to, and then pro- 
vides groups of excellent menus and 
recipes for meals that can be easily 
served and easily eaten. A chapter on 
curries and what to serve with them, 
another on spaghetti suppers and still 
another on waffle meals will, we pre- 
dict, be widely used. Sensible, helpful 
suggestions for planning buffet meals 
and special methods of preparing cer- 
tain foods to make them adaptable to 
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buffet service add to the value of a 
book that seems timely and is interest- 
ingly put together. 

Reviewed by Jessie A. KNox 


Restaurant Management 


By J. O. Dahl 4th edition 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $4.00 Pp. 348 1944 

Mr. Dahl, author of Restaurant 
Management, was not only a crusader 
in his field but one of our foremost 
authorities. His youthful interest in 
foods and food service gained for him 
a two-year stay in foreign countries 
where he studied all types of food 
services. After his return to America, 
he learned the food business first-hand 
from the “front of the house’ to the 
back—and business it is, if you make 
a success of it. 


In the fourth edition of Mr. Dahl's 
book published posthumously, Mrs. 
Dahl has followed the plan laid down 
in the first volume but has made it 
more contemporary for these war years 
and, therefore, more useful to us. 

Mr. Dahl's advice to the thoughtful, 
independent operator with small cap- 
ital who plans to open his own estab- 
tablishment is very much to the point. 
Should his fund of knowledge be util- 
ized, many a small fortune would be 
saved and fewer would be the _ heart- 
breaks over the vanishing of a_life- 
time’s savings. 

Mr. .Dahl believed that effective food 
control can be maintained only 
through regulations adhered to by all 
employees which means their complete 
cooperation and their understanding 
of what is expected of them in their 
jobs. This is laid out simply and ex- 
plicitly in chapter fourteen. 

Alice Easton’s supplement on °“Cafe- 
teria Food Service” is excellent. 

The detailed attention which the 
Dahls have given their work make it 
easily usable as a text. ‘They have ed- 
ited it with scrupulous care and have 
covered even the most minor details. 

—Reviewed by Turo T. Roserts 

Food Manager, Y.M.C.A., Brooklyn 


The New Washday 
By Eleanor Ahern 
M. Barrows & Co. Inc., New York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 137 1944 
The New Washday, as its name im- 
plies, was written to meet wartime 


laundering problems. It provides ex- 
cellent help in doing both special 
pieces and the family wash, explaining 
the why as well as the how. Further- 
more, it points out the pleasure and 
satisfaction to be derived from know- 
ing how to launder clothes and fur- 
nishings easily and well. 

Amusing line cut illustrations add 
interest to this attractive spiral-bound 
handbook. 


Food Values of Portions Com- 
monly Used Compiled by Anna de 


Planter, Bowes and Charles F. Church, 

Price $1.50, Pp. 46, 1944 

This compact source of authoritative 
data on food values has proved its 
worth many times over since its first 
publication in 1937. Each table gives 
the food, its weight in grams; approx- 
imate measure; gram weight of pro- 
tein, fat, carbohydrate, calcium, phos- 
phorus and miligrams of iron; num- 
ber of calories; amount of each vita- 
min; approximate excess of acid or 
base and number of grams of fiber. 

The principal changes in the pres- 
ent edition include: 

1. An increase in the number and 
kinds of foods listed in the various 
groups. The sections on bread, cereals, 
flours and crackers have been com- 
pletely rewritten using the latest stan- 
dards for enrichment of flour and 
cereals. 

2. A recalculation of all recipes on 
the basis of May 1944 enriched flow 
data and substitution of fortified mar- 
garine for butter in many dishes as 
would be done at the present time in 
homes, institutions and public places. 

3. Many new figures on mineral and 
vitamin values. 

4. New data on the effects of vari- 
ous methods of cooking and food pres- 
ervation on food values. 

5. The latest Recommended Dietary 
Allowances. 

6. The addition of a new section 
giving data in units as generally pur- 
chased on approximately 200 common- 
ly used foods. 


Houses for Tomorrow }y [homas 
R. Carkskadon, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 96, Price 10c, Pp. 32 
The complex problems of postwar 

housing are summarized briefly but 

clearly in this timely pamphlet. Gra- 
phic charts as well as provocative ques- 
tions give good food for thought. 
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FRIGIDAIRE FORUM FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 














These key questions are good discussion-starters for your lessons on kitchen 





equipment. The answers are based on the tests and 


experiences of home economists in their work with the Frigidaire Electric Range. 
For complete set of questions and answers, see free offer below. 


Because electric ranges are used in millions 
of homes and because this method of 
cooking is making such rapid gains in 
popularity, it is important to have your 
classes learn more about the use and 
care of the electric range. To give you 
up-to-date information, Frigidaire has pre- 
pared a list of questions and answers for 
classroom use. Here are a few examples: 


Are special utensils required for cook- 

ing on an electric range? 
No, most of the commonly-used cooking 
utensils are satisfactory. Utensils that are 
flat bottomed make good contact with 
the cooking unit and use the heat more 
efficiently, and straight, shiny sides con- 
serve heat in the utensil. Lids should fit 
tightly on utensils. 


If four baking pans are put into an 
electric oven at one time, how should 
they be placed to allow for even heat 
distribution? 


The pans should 
be placed so they 
are not touching 
each other, or 
any part of the 
oven. Since this 
means using 
two shelves, the 
pans should also be “‘staggered’’, so one 
is not directly above the other. 








Cooking units on most electric ranges 
have definite cooking speeds — usually 
five. Wouldn't cooking efficiency be im- 
proved if there were more? 


No, not necessarily. For example, simmer 
heat should be just enough to maintain 
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boiling—neither hot enough to cause 
scorching, nor cool 
enough to let boiling 
action stop. These pre- 
determined heats save 
money, save time, elim- 
inate guesswork, and 
assure better results for 
all needs from slow 
simmering to super-speed cooking. 





Why is low-water cooking recom- 
mended for vegetables? 


In this method of cooking, more of the 
valuable minerals and vitamins are re- 
tained, and the natural flavor and coler 
of the vegetables preserved. In the old- 
fashioned method, most of these essential 
food values were drained off with the 
water and poured down the sink. 


Why is low-water cooking especially 
practicable on an electric range? 


The heat on an electric range can be con- 
trolled so accurately that there 
is less chance of a_ small 
amount of water boiling away. 


What is the best way to 

clean the oven? 
It can be cleaned more easily if 
the interior is wiped out be- 
fore the oven is entirely cold. 
Be sure to remove shelves and 
heating units first, and put 
them in a dry place. Then 
wipe out the inside of the 
oven with a cloth wrung from 
soapy water; rinse, and dry well. 
Fine steel wool or a weak solu- 
tion of household ammonia 























may be used to remove any food particles 
adhering to the surface. 


Get Free Bulletin giving answers to 
dozens of other interesting questions! 
What should you know about typical 
automatic controls used on electric ranges? 
How do they operate? How should they 
be used? What are the facts about the 
speed of electric cooking? About cost of 
operation? How is broiling accomplished ? 
Where? How regulated? What about deep- 
well cooking? Oven meals? .- 

These are just a few of the thought-pro- 
voking questions, answered and discussed 
in the new bulletin, “Questions and An- 
swers about Electric Cookery for the Home 
Economist.”’ It’s available to you FREE 
—in quantities you need for your classes! 
Send for this special Bulletin today ! 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
454 Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 








houses. But all this time the peasant 
continued to work in the home, furnish- 
ing his immediate needs. Parents started 


bad disappears, and particularly is this 
true of embroidery. 
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the wedding costume and dowry as soon 
as a daughter was born, and added to it 
yearly until a beautiful costume was the 
result. This one costume was probably 
the only good costume a girl would 
ever own unless her parents were un- 
usually well off, or she married a well- 
to-do husband. Hence a high stand- 
ard for embroidery work was handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Authorities have said that the best 
work of any age tends to survive; the 


Accessories of Dress. Lester, Katherine 
Morris and Oerke, Bess Viola. Peoria, 
Illinois. The Manual Arts Press. 1940. 
587 p. 

Ancient Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Costume and Decoration (including 
Cretan costume). Houston, Mary G. 
London. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 1931. 
106 p. 

Decorative Textiles. Hunter, George Le- 
land. Philadelphia and Lendon. J. 


THE LITTLE. VEGETABLE WITH THE BIG FLAVOR! 








Pan Broiled Mushrooms on Toast 


1 4-oz. can button mushrooms 
2 T butter or fortified margarine 
, Salt, pepper 
Melt fat in heavy frying pan, add mushrooms and sauté about 
Add lemon juice and seasonings. Serve on hot toast. Garnish 
Note: Use liquid in soups, sauces and gravies. 





Juice of half a lemon 
2 slices white toast 


Drain mushrooms; save liquid. 
5 minutes, until lightly browned. 
with watercress and lemon wedges. 











NOT A NEW DISH, BUT THERE’S NEWS ABOUT MUSHROOMS! 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOMS CONTAIN VITAMINS... MINERALS... PROTEIN 


Scientific investigations at Massachusetts State College, Amherst, brought out the follow- 
ing facts relating to the nutritional value of our commercially cultivated mushrooms.* 


VITAMINS—They are one of the best plant sources of several members of the vitamin B 
complex, containing an appreciable amount of thiamin (B:) and they are exceptionally 
high in riboflavin (Be) and niacin. They are a good source of pantothenic acid. 


MINERALS—The mineral content is higher than in most fruits and vegetables. 
contain appreciable amounts of iron and copper. 


They 


PROTEIN—Mushrooms contain protein, the builders and repairers of muscle and 
other tissue. 

WHAT’S MORE! 
Mushrooms taste good! Use them for their taste appeal, as well as their nutritive value 
Canned mushrooms are essentially of equal nutritive value to the fresh and are always 
in season: 


This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity 


MUSHROOMS 


Cultivated Mushroom Institute of America, Inc. 


CERTIFIED. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. » — 





¢ SHROOM 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
ome 


* Proceedings Am, Hort. Sci. 41: 301-303 (1942) 





B. Lippincott Company. 1918. 457 p. 
English Costume. Calthrop, Dion Clay- 


ton. London. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 
1937. 463 p. 
English Costume. Laver, James and 


Brooke, Iris. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1937. 426 p. 

Modern Embroidery. Hogarth, Mary. 
London. The Studio, Ltd. 1931. 106 p. 

Needlework Through the Ages. Sy- 
monds, Mary (Mrs. Guy Antrobus) 
and Preece, Louisa. London. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1928. 413 p. 

Peasant Art in Europe. Bossert, H. Th. 
London. Simpkin Marshall Ltd. E. C. 
4. 1938. 120 p. 





Teaching Clothing 
(Continued from page 15) 


the pattern with the facing folded back, 
the other was faced with the striped 
chambray. The revere was notched on 
one,side and not on the other, and two 
methods of attaching the collar to the 
fronts were used. One side had a set-in 
pocket, the other a patch pocket. The 
bottom hem was put in with four 
different types of stitches. One sleeve 
was short with a facing of the stripe 
piped with bias; the other was long, 
gathered into a cuff. The sleeves were 
put in in two different ways, one 
pinned in place, the other gathered be- 
fore pinning. A worked buttonhole 
was put on the cuff and two bound 
buttonholes and a piped one on the 
front. 

In addition to this shirtwaist, each 
student made half of a waist cutting a 
round collar from her waist pattern 
and using the shirt finish in front. She 
also made a French seam and standing 
fell in thin material. These, of course, 
were hold-overs from the sample work 
of the year before. The instructors as- 
signed reference work in the library in 
those books dealing with construction 
and sewing tools and demonstrated all 
processes in class using the discussion- 
lecture-demonstration method. Each in- 
structor also made a waist with the stu- 
dents which she left in the laboratory 
for outside reference. No ripping was 
allowed in two sections no matter how 
poor the technique, but a good standard 
of work was striven for in the third 
section. 

After her waist was finished, each girl 
made a cotton dress for which she had 
selected the material and design. Those 
who had found the waist easy were 
encouraged to make simple design 
changes in the pattern. The new con- 
struction problems involved in the dress 
were plackets, waist and skirt attached 
to a belt, and making a skirt. Each girl 
kept a notebook of different methods of 
construction which was graded at the 
end of the unit. 
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This és the fourth in a series of advertisements on food preparation 


CLASSROOM AIDS TO HELP YOU TEACH 


THE VALUE OF TEMPERATURE IN COOKERY 





ITHOUT the correct degree of temper- 
a the flavor of any food loses much 
of its attraction. Take ice cream, for instance. 
A well-chilled scoop of French vanilla is the 
epicure’s delight. Its richly rousing flavor 
seems captured in a kind of cool perfection, 
that lends subtlety and savor to the dish. But 
let the ice cream melt, and you have a tepid 
mixture utterly devoid of taste appeal. 


Heat serves the same function in the art of 
eating. You know how mashed potatoes vary 


in appeal as they turn from hot to cold. Served 
hot, well mashed potatoes are fluffy and tender 
to the tongue. But when they stand for a short 
time on the table, their whole nature seems to 
undergo a change. They become heavy, coarse 
textured, take on a pallid kind of flavor. 


Serving foods at the pitch of perfect tempera- 
ture—an art your students can acquire through 
classroom practice—will greatly enhance the 
quality of the meals they prepare. 















Teach Your Students The Value Of Temperature This Way 


PEN a can of any of Heinz Condensed 

Soups—say you try the new Condensed 
Beef Noodle. Empty the contents into a sauce- 
pan, and mix with an equal quantity of water. 
Stir well, then taste. You will find that any 
soup, served at room temperature this way, 
seems to consist of separate flavors. Though 
completely cooked, it has an unfinished qual- 
ity that cuts down the savor of the dish. 


Next, heat and simmer the soup a few minutes, 
then ask the class to try the dish again. Now 
you will find the taste transformed. It’s a blend 














this pot of Tomato-Noodle 


4] Have half your class make 
Chowder. 


Tomato-Noodle Chowder 


1 cup egg noodles 

1 11l-oz. can Heinz Condensed Cream of 
Tomato Soup 

114 cups water 

1 cup cooked peas 

1 cup cooked whole kernel corn 

Grated sharp cheese 

Cook noodles as directed on package. Add 

Soup, water, peas, corn, and simmer 5 min- 

utes. Serve in bowls, topped with grated 

sharp cheese. Serves 4. 


Let your students sample both soups. Notice that each soup, though similar in base, has certain qualities 
of taste, texture, and bouquet that vary with heat and cold. 


Two-Way Test For Yur Cooking Class Will 
Show TEMPERATURE HIGH LIGHTS TASTE 















of truly married flavors. There are real egg Pe 
noodles, lusty beef, onions, carrots, and fine 
parsley—all skillfully made one. 











The texture has been transmuted, too. The 
broth seems clear and vapor-fine, the noodles 
succulent and satin-smooth, the meat tender 
and inviting. 





























It is temperature that turns this trick. The 
same role is played by cold. For many Heinz 
Soups, mixed with milk and chilled, make re- 
freshing first courses for summer meals. 
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to prepare this recipe for 


4) Ask the remainder of the group 
Chilled Tomato Soup. 


Chilled Tomato Soup 


1 1l-oz. can Heinz Condensed Cream of 
Tomato Soup, diluted with an equal 
quantity of milk 

1 tablespoon finely grated onion 

14 teaspoon salt 

Chopped parsley or chives 

Heat Soup, milk, onion and salt to boiling, 

but do not boil. Chill in a refrigerator tray 

until very cool. Sprinkle with chopped 

parsley or chopped chives. Serves 4. 








FOR 76 YEARS THE 57 VARIETIES HAVE FURTHERED 
THE ART OF GOOD EATING IN AMERICA 


JANUARY, 1945 







The students asked to write 
their criticisms of the unit working in 
groups of two or three outside of class. 
Some quite professional criticisms were 
given which will guide us in the details 
of the unit for 1945. All of the girls 
stated that they had enjoyed making the 
waist and were glad to have had it be- 
fore making their dresses, but some said 
the waist and samples took too much 
time from the dresses. Some asked that 
we separate the students who had had 
clothing in high school from those who 
had never sewed. They all wished to 
wear the waist. considering it a badge 


were 


binding home economics freshmen to- 
gether on the campus. 

The sophomore section taking cloth- 
ing at the same time were quite frank 
in saying they thought the waist an im- 
provement over the sampler work they 
had done the year before. 

The instructors agreed that the waist 
would create even more interest if made 
in the correct size, but felt that the 
problem of fitting should not be in- 
cluded as it would delay completion. 
They did not think it wise to separate 
the girls who had clothing in high 
school from those who had had no in- 


struction as both groups need each 


other, but they expect to differentiate 


the work required of the two groups. 
Their experience has been that the good 
student does good work and the poor 
student poor work irrespective of her 
previous’ instruction, but that the good 
student who had clothing in high school 
develops a better professional attitude 
sooner, whereas the poor student who 
had clothing in high school lies down 
on the job and is not apt to improve 
either her methods or her techniques. 
The instructors have decided to drop 
all sampler work except the waist and 


to add or omit construction processes to 

the waist which are needed for dress 

construction in vogue at the time. 

| Personally, I feel that the waist is a | 

| method of holding the interest of the 
student and can serve as a method of 
setting up standards and a critical atti- 


ood cooks 
tude, but that the instructor must create 
are made | the latter. Allowing no ripping is a 


distinct asset since too frequently rip: 
ping is done because the instructor sug: <a 
gests a higher standard. When _ not 
allowed, the poor student can see where 
her work is below standard. It also 

| speeds up the work since ripping takes 
time and reworking makes the cloth 
harder to handle. 

Even so, careful criticism and grading 
is needed when the waist is finished to 
help the student build up a desirable 
standard. One weak student remarked, 
“IT thought my waist was beautifully 
made until I got vour note, but I like — 
to wear it anyway!” (the last rathe [« 
definitely stated!) but this same student 





ISE teachers and homemakers 
know that superior cookery 
depends on something more than “luck” 
or “accident.” They have an old saying, 
“You get back just what you put én.” 
The Carnation Company has an old 
saying in its business, too: “You can’t 
pour good milk ot of a can unless you 
put good milk in!” 


ae bee 



































| 
i ‘ : worked more carefully upon her dress. 
That is why the fine quality of Irradi- : gaan I | 
; sah! : One who had never sewed and had no 
ated Carnation Milk is protected right , , ; ; 
real aptitude for sewing, did not finish | 
from the source... why every step from é j 4 
‘ : a her waist but made the simplest type of K 
cow to can is supervised vigilantly by an : : | 
; é : : 5 fame dees kimono-sleeved cotton dress and was 
organization trained in scientific : ; ; | 
thrilled with her accomplishment. 
methods. : 5 ie : l 
: 4 ; We also initiated a new grading plan 
When you’ve used good Carnation kee eres. a 
Milk i k rane for this work. The college uses the 
Se ns ee ee A-B-C grading system; C is average, D 
surprised if your cream sauces arecream- . er ea ae é 
: is unsatisfactory, E is condition and ] 
ier; your souffles, fluffier; your meats and we ime Tee a“ ee 
; : ; is failure. We gave no E’s or F's. The 
vegetables, richer; and your milk drinks a : are 
s : x students who failed, who did unsatis- 
and milk-rich dishes, more flavorful. It Bee Sei a F healt é 
agus: a peat : ; factory work, or for whom the work was 
isn’t “luck”... it’s Carnation quality. fet. (pee 4 
too difficult, were given incompletes. In 
individual conferences they were encour- 
You'll be delighted with the aged to sew during the summer for a 
mony advantageous uses for practice. When thev returned in the 
Carnation Milk. Send for a free ‘ ‘ 
copy of our booklet, “Clever fall, they were given a practical test and 
Ways With Carnation.” Address if still poor were put into a noncredit 
Carnation Company, Dept. unit to build up technique before going 
717A, Milwaukee 2, Wis. on to the sophomore work. 
Now we are looking forward to de- 
veloping our plan further and to check- 
IRRADIATED ing it against progress in the sophomore “i 
C t bd M e ] classes this vear. 
Did You Receive Your Copy of 
< The PRACTICAL COUPON BOOK 
4a . . . . 
FROM CONTENTED cows for requesting educational material 
listed in the September issue? Pp 
If not, please notify us at once 
ONTONUNnMUUACAENNGUHANSAROn eA ULUNAE AG HTT MTRUCUTRALILULUH GLGAUTUUEULCH UM ALLURE TLC LLU OULU . 
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‘ AND JUST LOOK AT WHAT 
ate 2 n 
s a THIS COURSE INCLUDES NEMA Off h N M 
- | n ers the Newest, Most 
ug: : 
not A 68-PAGE TEXTBOOK 2 
we —ten big chapters profuse. Comprehensive Course Ever Prepared! 
Sen ly illustrated and crammed : 
_ with complete information 
on every phase of electric ° : ; . : 
oth Wiad Right now—with the growing wave of interest in 
cooking from fundamental 
a theory and kitchen plan- electric cooking sweeping through the ranks of 
5 . 
to ning to the proper usage America’s home-makers — NEMA brings you this 
ble and care of each part .of . ; Ci ee 
the electric range. completely-integrated course on Electric Cooking and 
ec, b be 
lv the Electric Range, its construction, use and care. 
ike | | This course is new, complete and authoritative— 
er nae a ; : 
cm | prepared by a staff of eminent home economists. 
n | | SUMMARIES of each : 
°SS. " H » ® - * ° - e . ° ° 
| # | chapter, complete with You'll find this course in Electric Cooking will 
sod z | drawings, which can be é ‘ 
ish | of *- | mimeographed for the use enable you to meet a rapidly-growing need, for sur- 
- | of — pupils and home- veys by HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, MC CALL’S, SUCCESS- 
ras : | makers. : ; ; za ; 
| FUL FARMING and J. Walter Thompson all point to 
an one thing: 
he ‘ . 
D Many more women intend to cook electrically - 
F " LARGE, COLORFUL after the war than have ever done so before! 
he WALL CHARTS—one a de- 
is- tailed diagram of the elec- 
"as tric range, the other ex- 
In : , plaining the functions of 
" each of its parts. , 
a AND IT'S ALL FREE TO HOME ECONOMISTS! 
he 
ad 
hit ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, Dept. P-15 
! Clip and Mail This Coupon—NOW! NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASS'N. 
ng 155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me, FREE, the complete new course on the Electric Range and 
rd Electric Range Section Electric Cooking, as soon as it is off the presses. 
re “i i . 
* National Electrical Name- 
= Manufacturers Association oe. ee : 
K Se ea eae Eee — " 
A-B STOVES °* ADMIRAL + ELECTROMASTER «+ ESTATE + FRIGIDAIRE * GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 
= * HOTPOINT ° KELVINATOR * MONARCH + NORGE + QUALITY * UNIVERSAL * WESTINGHOUSE 
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DESSERT GINGERBREAD 


6 1l-purpose flour 
’ { eseapoon ‘arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
\% teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon ginger 
14 cup shortening 





% cup sugar 
1 egg 
Y% cup molasses 
84 cup boiling water : es 
1 1 
ift, then measure the flour. 
7 patch times with the baking soda, 
salt and ginger. ete 
i til it is 
m the shortening ua x 
" cae and fluffy. Add the sugar 
gradually, beating after eac 
dition. 
3. Next, add the unbeaten eg, 
beating briskly. 
4. Add the molasses. ich song ne 
ingredients, bea 
pe Stir in boiling water. 


5. Turn into greased loaf pan. Bake. 








Amount: 8x8-inch pan 
Temperature: 350° F. 
Time: 30-40 min. 
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Embroidery 
(Continued from page 17) 


sance the use of embroidery for decorat- 
ing the costume became more lavish 
and extravagant, reaching its greatest 
height in the reign of Elizabeth. His- 
torians point out that at the time of 
Elizabeth's death her wardrobe boasted 
not fewer than three thousand gowns, 
most of them embroidered. Many were 
heavy with gold thread and spangles; 
others were exquisitely embroidered in 
realistic flowers and vines. Still others 
were covered with emblems, among 
them the famous dress embroidered all 
over with eyes and ears. 

The ladies of Elizabeth’s court showed 
an extraordinary amount of interest in 
the art of embroidery and became quite 
adept with their needles. Gloves, bags, 
girdles, shoes and hoods were embroid- 
ered in silk or gold and there was often 
a mass of gold embroidery on the sleeves 
and bodice of costumes. Stomachers 
were encrusted with jewels and em- 
broidery, and invariably a handsome, 
embroidered panel extended down the 
front of the skirt, often passing around 
the lower edge to form a border. 


Sixteenth century embroidery shows 
considerable variety. Katherine of Ara- 
gon introduced Spanish blackwork to 
England using dark silk thread on white 
linen. Later gold thread was introduced 
to give a more elaborate effect. The 
design was of continuous curved stems 
from which grew honeysuckle, carna- 
tions or roses. 


About the middle of the century an- 
other type of needlework, called drawn 
work, was also popularized. This was 
used on cuffs and elaborate ruffs. Cut- 
work was also used as a form of em- 
broidery. In this work certain parts of 
the embroidered pattern were cut away 
and the open spaces filled in with vari- 
ous designs in needlework patterns. It 
was at this time that petit point, the 
single diagonal stitch on square mesh 
canvas, became popular. 

Waistcoats, petticoats and capes of 
the late sixteenth century were then 
made of two thicknesses of material held 
together with a backstitch embroidery 
known as quilting. The design was 
usually worked in a diaper pattern, 
decorated further with embroidered 
realistic flowers, vines and sprays of 
green. Quilting was also used as decora- 
tion on bed coverlets and furniture cov- 
erings as well as in costume. 


Costumes were becoming more’ re- 
fined. The ladies of the late seventeen 
hundreds were looking with distaste at 
the elaborate, overly decorated costumes 
of the Renaissance. The trend in em- 
broidery was toward ‘daintier designs, 
delightful colors and new threads of 
spun silk and silk floss. Delicate pat- 


terns were used as a border around 
pockets, buttonholes and waistcoats. 

Toward the later years of the eight- 
eenth century embroidery was limited to 
the dainty muslins, cambrics and fine 
linens used for collars, cuffs, scarfs and 
other accessories. And in the early years 
of the nineteenth century white cotton 
thread continued to be used, to em- 
broider flowing designs with scattered 
flowers, on ladies’ garments. In men’s 
clothes, however, embroidery had _prac- 
tically vanished except to add a bit of 
color to their ties and vests. 

In the Victorian period (1837-1901) 
embroidery was used mainly as a deco- 
ration for underlinen but as the ma- 
chine age came into, being, machine 
embroidery tended to replace it because 
with mass production the needs of the 
people could be met quickly and cheap- 
ly. Embroidery was copied to such a 
fine degree onc could scarcely determine 
whether an article was embroidered by 
hand or by’ machine and to take the 
time to embroider by hand was looked 
upon as silly and costly. Fortunately, in 
late years, there has been a revival of 
hand work and for inspiration we are 
turning to the peasant class. 

Peasant costume is an outgrowth of 
the court costumes, but has an individ- 
ual history. The peasants, working un- 
der the supervision of their lords, copied 
many designs brought in by invading 
tribes from the East. Then they copied 
the embroideries of the courts upon 
their own clothing but because they 
were unable to afford the lavish mate- 
rials used by the courts their costumes 
and embroidery developed character- 
istics all their own. These have been 
handed down from one generation to 
another as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

The peasant women of England, dur- 
ing the late middle ages and Renais- 
sance, wore simple woolen garments. 
The gown had a tight bodice, sometimes 
laced in the front, fairly close-fitting 
sleeves, and a full, short skirt barely 
reaching to the ankles. A large apron 
of Holiand or some coarser fabric and 
a belt or girdle were also worn. 

By the fourteenth century in England 
the vogue for embroidery had spread 
from the court to the homes of all, and 
many long hours were spent in_ this 
type of work. Dresses had embroidered 
bands at the hem, neck and sleeves, 
adding a bit of gayety to humdrum lives. 


Thus we trace the interesting develop- 
ment of the art of embroidery. It was 
first done by individuals, in the home, 
for their own consumption. Later work- 
shops were established in the monas- 
teries so that the monks and nuns could 
embroider the costumes for the church 
and the courts. Then the workshops 
were moved into the castles or business 
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Sure-Fire Success 
with Pie Crust— 


thanks to Crisco’s Pastry Method 


























E CRUST FAILURES are more than just disappointing. They 
waste shortening and other precious ingredients. 

But with Crisco and the new Crisco Pastry Method, even 
beginners can avoid failures and be sure of flaky, tender pie 
crust every time. This easy way eliminates the two main causes 
of tough pastry: too much water and over-handling. 

You and your students will be delighted with Crisco’s sure, 
happy results. Try this Crisco recipe for apple tarts as a 
classroom assignment. (The same ingredients may be used 





APPLE TARTS 


6 medium-size sour apples Vo tsp. salt 
2 thsps. water Va tsp. nutmeg 
1 cup sugar Ya tsp. cinnamon 


Wash, pare, core and cut apples into lengthwise 


slices. Place in saucepan with water, sugar, salt 
and spices. Cook over low heat, sfirring often, 
until apples are tender—about 10 minutes. Pour 
into small muffin or tart pans lined with Crisco 
pastry. Bake in a hot oven (425°F.) 15-20 minutes 
or until crust is delicately browned. 


SINGLE-CRUST MEASUREMENTS: 

Mix 11% cups sifted flour with 1% tsp. salt in mix- 
ing bowl. Put 4 cup of this flour into a small bowl 
and mix in 3 tbsps. water to form a paste. To the 
remaining 144 cups of flour add 14 cup Crisco. Cut 
in Crisco (with knives, fork or pastry blender) 
until the pieces are the size of small peas. Add 
flour-paste to Crisco-flour mixture. Mix thoroughly 
until the dough comes together and can be shaped 
into a ball. Roll out on floured board to about '¢ 
inch thickness. Fit into tart or individual pie pans. 
Makes 6-8. All Measurements Level. 








* 
to make a full-size pie.) See for yourself that with Crisco 
and the Crisco Pastry Method, it’s tender, flaky pie crust = = rl 5 C (@) 


every time. In fact, you’ll find in all your classes, Crisco 
makes for better-tasting cakes, pies, cookies, fried foods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept.,—Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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Pure and Sweet— 
It’s Digestible! 
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Creative Family 
(Continued from page 11) 


fulfilling to both partners will the emo- 
tional climate of the home be whole- 
some for the children born into it. A 
relationship where either parent is con- 
sidered less important as a person Can- 
not be really fulfilling to either. 

From observations of many present- 
day homes, the writer is encouraged to 
report an increased understanding ol 
this fact, particularly among young hus- 
bands whose wives are going on with 
their professions or jobs after marriage. 
Actual sharing of all problems and re- 
sponsibilities by both husband and wife 
has frequently been intensified. 

For instance, riding on the bus behind 
a young couple going home together 
from the shipyards where both were 
employed, I heard a conversation which 
ran like this: The young man was say- 
ing, “As soon as we get home, if you 
will start stirring up the cookies, I'll 
get the vacuuming done. Then if you 
want to put the finishing touches on 
the living room, I can squeeze the 
lemons and put the ice in the punch 
and everything will be ready when they 
get there.” The important point was 
that the young husband was just as 
interested and enthusiastic in planning 
for the little party that was evidently 


to ensue as any wife could have been. 
It would not be necessary, in this 
writer's opinion, that all women have 
jobs outside of the home in order to 
achieve this ideal of home-community 
relationship. But those who do not 
carry the double load should feel a par- 
ticular obligation for contributing more 
to their communities than is possible 
for those having even part-time outside 
jobs. And every community should pro- 
vide either through schools or through 
parent cooperation or both a few hours 
each day of wisely guided preschool 
group education for all its young chil- 
dren in the interest of their early and 
better socialization, the poise and 
growth of their mothers, and the greater 
well-being of the community itself.! 
One of the essentials for the achieve- 
ment of these ideals, whether the mother 
has an outside job or not, is that both 
husband and wife have training in the 
skills and understandings that make 
such a family possible. This means in- 
cluding more and more young men and 
young women in our home economics 
courses and providing them with more 
first-hand experience with children in 
nursery schools or cooperative play 
groups. When given a vital experience 
in these by some of our artist teachers, 
young men frequently respond with as 
much enthusiasm as young women and 


sometimes more. Nothing could be more 
valuable in lifting the stigma of “sissy” 
and giving our future fathers a fairer 
share in the lives of their families to 
the great benefit of themselves, thei: 
wives, their children and the founda- 
tions of our democracy, than to have 
our young men as well as our young 
women catch the vision of the creative 
family of the future and their part in it. 

1Taylor, Katharine W.: ‘‘Comparative Play 


Groups in Seattle,’’ Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, Nov., 1942, 


Planned Parenthood 
(Continued from page 18) 





the children who will take over in the 
postwar world. Hence every project for 
community betterment now and after 
the war should be measured with the 
yardstick, ‘How will this lead to healthy, 
secure and responsible parenthood?” 

In any total program for community 
health and welfare, planned parenthood 
will play its important part along with 
other health and social measures. Its 
effectiveness, in becoming accessible to 
all married couples who need and desire 
it, will depend on articulate public opin- 
ion and the active support of profes 
sional workers, including social science 
educators, those in public health serv 
ices, private medicine, social work and 
marriage counselling. 








Keep Informed on 
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ENRICHED BREAD 
acts ONC HED BAEAD AMO FOUS 


THE ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 


THE NUTRITIVE VALUE 
OF ENRICHED BREAD 


ROAS 





HOW TO GIVE 


TS AND GRAVY 


Ki CH YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


td Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen Bouquet. 
@ Gives meat that deep brown crust. 


2 Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that 
© brown deep color that spells perfection. Kitchen Bouquet 
magnifies the frue faste of meat. 


Fer 
SE bs te byet) 


Everyone knows it’s better to roast meat 
slowly at 300°. You get less shrinkage — 


eet santos arte anaes = sume 


+ more servings; juicier, more nutritious 
CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT | 
ta roasts; better flavor; use less fuel. 


And now comes the answer to the ques- 
L ——_—— soot tion—how to give the roast and gravy 
rich brown color, which is the purpose of 
high temperature cooking. 


Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. You'll find 
it wonderful also for adding appetizing 
color and enhancing true meat flavor in 
meat pies, croquettes, stews. 


earache. KITCHEN BOUQUET 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING <aitieglies 
r uU °o 
1135 FULLERTON AVENUE CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS | GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., N.Y. 





EAD and distribute our free booklet “Enriched Bread”, 

a brief history and presentation of the significance 
and present status of enrichment, with dietary calcu- 
lations. 








In 2 02z., 4 02., 
Pts., Qts., Gals. 
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If You 
Teach 
CHILD 


CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 


BABY 





Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 


and practice in 


e Bathing e Dressing 

¢ Swabbing e¢ Hygienic Care 
¢ Powdering ¢ Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place: Pawtucket, R. I. 














FIRST in its coverage 
of the complete program 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IN HOMEMAKING 
By EDRIS L. BUTLER and LAURA PATTON 


As valuable and stimulating to experienced teachers as 
to those who have never tried to plan an activity sched- 
ule for a course in homemaking! 


Not a stereotyped treatment of activities, but gives in- 
tensive consideration of all the important, real interests 
of the average student's life. Spaces for questions, com- 
ments, and informational data are allowed, in workbook 
style, but material is not based on any textbook. In- 
stead, though book references are given in full, the en- 
tire center of instruction is in real-life problems. 


In four Parts: Part I. YOU AND YOUR HOME—prob- 
lems in personality and family adjustment. Part II. 
YOUR DAILY FOOD—problems in food selection and 
preparation. Part III. YOUR HEALTH—problems in 
care of personal health, the ill, and children. Part IV. 
YOUR WARDROBE—problems in selection and con- 
struction of clothing. 


So low-priced every student can have a set. Only 15 
cents each, on orders of 5 or more copies of any Part. 
With adoption order of 20 copies of any Part, free copy 
of Complete Edition (four Parts bound together) sup- 
plied teacher. Complete Edition, alone, 90 cents. 


Send For Examination Copy Today 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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EVERYBODY LOVES 





Naturally! Because each luscious 
bite of a munchy, crunchy Toll House 
Cookie is chock-full of whole mor- 
sels of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 
late. That’s why they're so doubly 
delicious—why they're the all-time, 
anytime favorite. But remember, 
you can make Toll House Cookies 
only with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


Chocolate. 
The recipe is on the package 
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aie (COKIES 


Made with NESTLE’S 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate 


CHOCOLATE IS STILL A FIGHTING FOOD 


If your grocer is sometimes out of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate, 
please be patient. Ask your grocer to save you some next time. 
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OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses. 
or besi a 











Professional hod or need students 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping. 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits 
Day & ve. ree Placement. Send for Cir. <2 
FRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. i$ 








FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave, New Yore 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, lc. 





VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 


Teaching kit on Cereal Grains 
(full color) C358. 8-page 
illus. Cereal Grain Pamphlet, 
in color #C1865. Order only |. 
Guenety eed serving 6 or 





NEW! 
FREE! 


#C186 
Address Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, Nutrition Dept., 











ite j a Checkerboard Square, _ St. 
| embieiaaa Louis 2, Missouri. 











HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing ‘‘House’’! 





A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for _ illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart's desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) 


Color! 


Big Pages in Full 


And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 


Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


Information Is Sound 


This House Decoraticn Folio was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 


tative. 
ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
Send For Our Catalogue 


A a a ETS 
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Public Relations 
(Continued from page 14) 


7. By Being Firm in Your Convictions, 

Yet Open-Minded. 

Being well read on current issues will 
provide ammunition for discussing pub- 
lic questions with students, parents and 
officials in your community. 


It takes the courage of a strong wom- 
an to face issues intelligently and always 
to keep an open mind. 

8. By Seeking Advice From Skilled 
Homemakers in Your Community. 


Undoubtedly, there are women in 
your community who have acquired the 
reputation for being good homemakers. 
Why not invite one or a number of 
them to talk to your classes about their 
specialties? This will not only be stim- 
ulating to your classes but also will pro- 
vide an opportunity for the homemakers 
to become more familiar with the school 
and its homemaking program. In turn, 
your educational program to the com- 
munity. 

9. By Keeping the Press and Radio 

Informed. 

Your homemaking department pro 
vides many stories of interest to your 
local newspaper. If the students in your 
department plan and serve a dinner for 
the mayor or for members of the board 
of education, that’s news. If the clothing 
classes are holding a fashion show and 
they have saved considerable money by 
making their clothes, that, too, is news. 

New courses of study may be intro- 
duced into the educational program. 
Tell your newspaper reporter the kind 
of course that is being offered and the 
training it provides. 

How will you write these stories? The 
most elementary principle in writing a 
news story is to include in the opening 
paragraphs the five ‘‘W’s’”—who, what. 
why, where and when. Then there is a 
“how” which frequently enters into the 
story. By developing the story on that 
basis, it becomes good publicity. 

You may want to organize a writing 
club within your home economics de- 
partment. This grotp could be held 
responsible for gathering the informa- 
tion and giving it to your high school 
newspaper and the community news- 
paper. 

The radio also has possibilities for 
greater use. True, few schools have 
access to this medium yet, but where 
there is a radio station available, make 
the acquaintance of the program direc- 
tor. It might be possible to develop a 
program on ‘“What’s Going On in 
Foods.” Or the program might be based 
on “Tips for Better Homemaking.” Per- 
haps your students could start a project 
on “Home Life Made Easier.” 


In these nine suggested ways to im- 











prove your public relations, use modera- 
tion and good judgment. Often a candle 
is more welcome than a spotlight. 

Begin your public relations program 
within your classroom, department and 
school. Work into your community with 
the good will of your students, fellow 
teachers, administrators and the board 
of education. Develop such a sound 
public relations program that your 
school and home economics department 
will become a vital force in the com- 
munity. 


* Article based on an address before the Home 
Section of the Michigan Education Association, 
October, 1944. 





In the Food Field 


(Continued on page 26) 
but civilians will receive a larger pro- 
portion of beef and about the same 
proportion of veal. 
Chicken and turkey will continue to 
be scarce during 1945 but consumption 
will still be above prewar levels. 


Fruit Picture Comparatively 
Bright 

The housewife can expect a good 
selection of citrus fruits. There may 
not be quite so many grapefruit but 
there will be plenty of Florida oranges 
and tangerines and California oranges 
and lemons. Bananas will also be more 
plentiful, and apples are abundant. 





Charlie and Osear 
(Continued from page 18) 


be reversed but our students did not 
want to make Oscar poor and ugly; 
therefore he had a good diet throughout 
the experiment. 

This experiment proved to be an *ex- 
cellent method of illustrating the re- 
sults of good and poor nutrition. It 
developed greater student interest in 
nutrition and was given such wide 
spaced publicity that it reached many 
people in the community. 


—— 





Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servirigs of common foods. Two 
teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept 

WISCONSIN ALUMN! RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Check-Up Sheets 
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well D OF SHIFTING 
MER “STANDARDS 
As wartime cond 
in merchandise, th 










As an added protection to the c 


products are constantly purchase 
and check-tested in our laborator 








The following products are C 
have been awarded the Seal of 


‘ "Wi and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Golidinas tates pide neiccnecchesiies tees AMERICAN 
Bijou Hosiery BLUE LINE HOSIERY M) 


Headlight and Crown Overalls ................. CROWN OVE 
North American Wover. and Knitted Oress 
AMERICAN RA 














and Underweor Fabrics ..................... 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Junior, Misses, Women’s Coats 
pm T a OTHE PRINTZ BIEDERMAN. CC 
RADBILL OFL CO 
RADELLE LINGERIE ¢ 


Slips 
We Undefweor Rdbricn-coners--ree TUBIZE RAYON CORPORA 
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All Commercial 


Supplementary Teaching 
Material offered in 
to be in general 
agreement with the 
criteria set forth in 
the recently published 

~~-~-~stady by The National 
Association of Secondary 
School Principals and The 


National Better Business 


_ Bureau. 


One free copy of this 
24-page study will be 
sent you if you will include 
a note asking for it 
when you send in your 


coupons to 


}-PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


























STERLING SILVER TABLE SETTINGS 
Towle Silversmiths 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 








Please send me without charge: 

(0 “The Art of Gracious Living” -- 16- teachers Manual on 
the use and care of Sterling Silver. Modern table settings ~ 
photographs and diagrams. 
and copies of 

() “The Story of My Sterling”— useful background material for 

students on Sterling Silver. Emphasis on modern table settings. 























Name 
Title 
Address 
City Stete 
Please print name and address 2/45 P.HLE. 131 


SRR HM SSS SSS SOS S GSS SSS eeeacanananas 
ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY, INC. 
331 East 38 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following FREE OF CHARGE: 


1, Advance Spring and Summer School Book 
2. Illustrated measuring chart 
See Page 42. 


I EN 5 ac TB ey ct wun s Loe ee Oke RRA oe bed eD 
RO NN oe Cea cule nes Yop Obs 0 Pea lak ys eka 
A I EENNGO AC Sid's ioe aa tay 8 ed Pao 0 oF een Tis helene: 
ON CLO I Pe eres I Fae eT BU Se Ce eT Ol Cie aReMEe 


i eine ee inh i's nuda dt a Nia hie KE kewl ot AN FEN tesa ey ee 
2/45 P.H.E, 135 


00 OS Ge Oe OS Om OF GF Ge Oe OO Oe Oe Om OF OF OP OD GF GF OF Be OS GE OF GD OD ED OS OS OD OS OD OD OD GF GD GF GD GD oF ED OF GF Oe oe OF Oe oe os oe 
WESCO FABRIC SERVICE 
Sponsored by Weil and Schoenfeld 
469 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE one copy of wall chart and ...... copies of 
duplicate leaflets for students. 

STEP-BY-STEP LESSON ON BUTTONHOLES 

First of a series of comprehensive visual charts to be used in teaching. 
Complete with easy-to-follow directions and illustrations. Order 
one for classroom use and leaflets for your students’ permanent sew- 
ing notebooks. See fourth cover. ' 
NG SOR AG oe Say Cae ily woe Sas te etre ee ' 
OIE Ga Se tediawic PE vs Sep eye Ve £8 hy SECRETE OT Stes Bratt CARs acne: 


Check 





ARPS Dy La Eh GA ey frp “ee BER, CORP PT EERE 
2/45 P.H.E. 125 

sei th nit” hy oa agua ta al tee alana tk tao ba ata 
tr CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section t 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ...... free copies of “Appetizing Recipes From Can- 
ned Foods.” See page 89. 


2/45 P.HLE. 26 } 


FREE Aids to Teaching Today’s Nutrition 


(A compact and authoritative fact book on margarine . . . also 
Menu Planners for classroom use chock-full of bright ways to make 
today’s available foods exciting.) 


*The BEST FOODS, Inc. 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


Please send a copy of “This is Margarine” and ...... copies of the 
new Best Foods Menu Planner. See page 53. : 


MGR tN ch clon Gite gs wath, be WE ve sna & ache Garey, tas ow by 


BN Kane tee ee ea chh a Gade Vasoease Zone ...... ETE 
2/45 P.H.E. 61 


(Sex ee eee eee eee e ee aew eae Trrrrtrrrrrriritrirrirtitttttittt 
NEW GROOMING FOR THE JOB CHARTS IN COLOR — FREE 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N, Y. 

{-] Send me the Job Chart........ for girls hs haa Le for boys. 

O Complete unit on Personal Grooming (includes Wall bel teach- 
er’s pamphlet, student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides.) 

(] I have the “Petspiring ie Healthful, but” Chart—and neee student 
leaflets and~Guides for this year’s groups. 

See page 101. 
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] ADVANCE PATTERN country. 





Styles created ae 
cifically for 
school . Easy to 
use — to make. 
Sold in leading de- 
partment stores 
throughout the 
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ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY, Ine. 
331 East 38 Street New York, N. Y. 























Food Selection Chart for 
Vegetables and Fruits 


Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assistant Professor of 
Foods, Gallaudet College, and Ruth Lee Thompson, 
graduate student, University of Maryland. 


These charts, covering all the commonly used 
vegetables and fruits, have been prepared for class- 
room and student use. They show food values, 
selection, quantity to buy, best season, cooking 
time and how to prepare to retain food value. 


This chart is especially valuable for bulletin 
board use. 


Single copies 15c, 10 or more, 10c each. 
25 or more 7¥c each. Cash with order. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Do You Know 


the most popular Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate for making all types 
of Chocolate Desserts? 





We Asked 


382 Home Economists what Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate they preferred. 
) 
gg 
. 


— 


Over 200 Said 


they preferred Nestle’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate . .. and Toll 
House* Cookies led the parade 
as the favorite use for Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet, 


If you can’t always get your Nestle’s 
Chocolate Bars, EverReady Cocoa or 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate, re- 
member “Chocolate is a Fighting 
Food.” Your dealer’s supply is lim- 
ited, the needs of our Armed Forces 
come first, 


NESTLEs 
SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


for Toll House* Cookies 
and other Delicious Desserts 


*Trade Mark Registered 











sBRUARY, 1945 












EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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: HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 

' GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 

Please add my name to your mailing list or make certain that my 
' correct address appears among those to whom the Hollywood School 
' Book and Wall Charts are sent each season. 

POO Ges 555s £54, Gees DON yp ees & s)he hain a eu Wes RWIS 6. suc gaan 
IS Gli Pe ore a thy kw yid dated wee wae 1 oe 

ESE ORCC as Fe OSes CFTMS OECD Oo URL oe awe Oe he 
Rack A aa ee Semin eters g 5 a Cena b 4 Greets on SET eee 
' 2/45 P.H.E. 134 
19S 8 0 Oe Oe FH OF OH OD Oe OD GH GD OF OF OF GD Om OD OF OF GD Or Ge GE OE OF OH Oe OE OF OE OE GE On Om Om OH Om Ot oe on me oO 
Marie Gifford Consumers’ Service 
‘ ARMOUR AND COMPANY 

' Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me ........ copies of your new notebook size folder on 
: Ham and Bacon for student notebooks, See page 51. 

MM icky os a Surah Gin PE eee oils oie va Wh pl wW aie 04 Are Sale cecmle wih 3 obraeo Oa 
: RE ORS Fa oe kek a i wa a ck be LOO SO 
: SRR IE nea 2 ORE ae OE Sere ime Diary ware BEES 
oy PSUR ae SRE A Gain De ca MAB State Page FER A). 
' 2/45 P.HLE. 5 
Pe eee nC eeeen ee rensevsovnorsc roe 
: FREE! ey i et Ny Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the 
' Modern W. jethod.” ALSO informative Folders, Charts, and Movie about’ Wax, 
: $s. C, JOHNSON © & SON, INC., Dept. PH-25 

: Racine, Wisconsin 

’ Please send: (...... ) New Teacher’s Handbook. (...... ) Bulletin— 
' “100 Uses for Wax in the Home.” (...... ) Student Folder—“Some 
’ Facts About Wax.” (...... ) Teacher’s Chart (Floor, furniture and 
‘ woodwork maintenance). (...... ) I would like to schedule a free 
: showing of your sound motion picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” (Check 
: only if your school has 16-mm. sound equipment.) Please send infor- 
: mation. See page 110. 

; MU Liptetachis Coed Miri Nbr fbi bg VESPA ARSON COUPES OOM peer? youn 
: ne PS ee Oye OP Pn pe : ficte ine 
; ac eB a Fos cchicic ctas's wal Oire ud Giels «3 abs 0.0.0 Peery Per y= 
' 2/45 P.HLE. 49 
Fe om Om os 6 0 ee a OF A A OS OS OD DD OS OS Oe OO OS OD OF OS OS OS OS DO OS OO Om OH Om Om OD OD OO 
' BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

' 401 Broadway, New York 13, New York 

: Please send: (] Baby Care for Health and Comfort, seven chapters, 
' nine wall charts, five student folders. See page 109. Student folders. 
NS its. we DS is pe COM ORE CP Cd bai Falaap'e bah S US o ithe ivedik 
‘ hee Poe eS eae Jr. HS....HS....College...Others.... 
t See a Ls elle geek vt wv ddeee sak pace eee Re 
' ce Oe LE te PPE Pe eee e ep ras Fao ee 
: ae me ON nner No. of Classes . 

: No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls...... eae a Grade(s)...... 
: 2/45 P.HLE. 113 
fa (2 oe Se hs ot OR ED OR GD OD GD OD GP GE SE OD © OO ae oR Ek ae ee ek mm me ame 
: ARLINGCREST SERVICE 


347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 


Please send: Naphthalated Wool Worsteds from 
Fleece to Fabric. See page 50. 
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e 2/45 P.H.E. 124 
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Home Economics Department 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Materials. See 
page 99. 
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The Material offered by 
the Advertisers in-Practical ---; 
Home Economics has 

been prepared at great 

expense and care. Some 
of the best Scientists have 
worked on the preparation 

of the material offered. 

Some of the best Home 
Economists, after 
analyzing teaching needs, 

have been responsible 

for its presentation in 
useable form. There are 

few if any fields where _....- 
readers receive as much 


cooperation from 


commercial companies 


as in the field of 


Home Economics. 
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Keep Informed on 
THE ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
AND ON 


THE NUTRITIVE VALUE 
OF ENRICHED BREAD 
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FR EAD and distribute our free booklet “Enriched Bread”, 
a brief history and presentation of the significance 
and present status of enrichment, with dietary calcu- 
lations. 
Available in quantities. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


1185 PULLERTON AVENUE 




































Miniature Costume Folios 
60 Plates—$1.50 
100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 
[Instructions for cutting and 3 including shoes, hats, capes, 


eve PgLios=id plates (inveich fot ne S4ix5%. Use in 





Costume 





Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 

CLASSIC—12 costumes in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 
tine styles. 

ORIENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Japanese, 


Indian, Hindu. 
CHIVALRY—12 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, in Ger- 
man, English, French, 


RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian. 

AMERICAN—12 costumes in Indian, Colonial, Dutch, Puritan, 
Revolution, Civil War. 


ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 LEXINGTON KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Decorating for You 


by Florence B. Terhune 


“Every man’s home is his castle” and 
every woman who is a homemaker has the 
fun of decorating “a castle.” 


Whether the home is an assorted collec- 
tion of hand-me-downs and antiques or 
completely furnished by the local store, 


i it will have individuality and charm if the 


homemaker knows the fundamentals of 
decorating and good taste. 


In this beautifully illustrated book, Mrs. 
Teshune explains with humor and sim- 
plicity all the basic principles of DECO- 
RATING FOR YOU List $3.00 


Write for illustrated circular. 


SILVER BURDETT 


New York Chicago San Francisco 














As Vitamins for 
Your Clothing Classes 


” SCARFURE: 


j Q. What is scarfure? 
A. Scarfure is to your scarf what 


coiffure is to your hair... a way 
to wear it! 


And there are literally hundreds of 
different ways. Since the modern cloth- 
ing class curriculum now includes 
consideration of the scarf as a most 
popular present-day garment, (as well 
as one of the oldest,) Brian Fabrics 
Corp., leading manufacturer of scarfs, 
has prepared a booklet on Brico Life 
Time Scarfs, “The New-Old Art of 
Scarfure, 100 Ways to Wear and Use 
Your Square Scarf.” Use coupon op 
posite to order your free copy today. 


* T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. soe 
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FREE! The Most Complete Course Ever Offered 

on the Electric Range and Electric Cook- 
ing—IT’S BRAND NEW! 

Electric Range Section (Dept. P-25) 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 

155 East St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Please send me, FREE, your comprehensive 
course on the electric range and electric 
cooking—including text book and two large 
wall charts—as described on page 95. 


“Zr 
Name i Pde 
Address 2a Se 


City State 


2/45 P.HL.E, 101 
Educationaj Aids Offered by 
AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
FREE LITERATURE: 


“Information” booklet [) Knitted Fabrics () 
emberg” Labels (1) 
Wall Chart 24 wing manufacturing and testing of “BEM- 


BERG” rayon. 

Suggestions for Selection, Care and Conservation of 

Dresses [_] Slips 1 Hosiery 1 Blouses [] Gloves 1 

FOR 40 CENTS EACH: 

(1) Wall Chart, 22” x 28” (3-page) with skein of “BEMBERG” 
rayon, 20 swatches of fabrics made of this yarn 

(2) Bottle Exhibit showing various stages in the development of 
“BEMBERG” Rayon. 

See page 56. 


BOOMING: 55.50 2 Aes ve Dah bieihie.s Suey cha tes bE We do gee te be hae Oat ae}: abe 6 


Address ........ Cha Cae sles aRantesesean seu veipeee bv ieee desea 
OCS 6 Uh anlias da blaw ly ene Cie lis con bo evekad as Geahe 4s ice kedsccekae 


aad ILVER BURDETT COMPANY, 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books at the usual school discount: 
Better Dressmaking, by Ruth W. Spears. List Price $2.40 
Home Canning for Victory, by Anne Peirce. List Price $1.20 
ote Way We Wash Our Clothes, by Eleanor Ahern. List Price 
1.60 
Decorating For You, by Florence B. Terhune. List Price $3.00 
Home Decoration With Fabric and Thread, by Ruth W. Spears. 
List price $2.00. See page 45. 
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FREE Sound “Movies” on Food for School Audiences 


H. Jj. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. PHE-2, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


The romantic story of Food is presented in two fine sound motion 
pictures. Kindly send me either [] “Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow” or [] “Ever Since Eden.” Choice of dates: (1)........ r 
SP civ kee he i Mao's be sk ¢e (Allow at least 4 weeks for first choice.) 
We use 16mm [J film, 35mm {[] film. Please ship collect, return ship- 
ment to be prepaid. 

See page 97. 
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PONS Fc we Sieh 8b a CNW aoe craves eVinbeodveds Scheel .cccsccvccccsees 
PR inde de Cesieehks now vey 0 CROs Wien. s p'cces SUMO Vessccatne 
(This offer good only in U.S.A.) 2/45 P.H.E, 121 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 


Please send ...... copies of free booklet on 
“Enriched Bread.” See page 44. 
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PE 5 ac SADUAL Mea VRE ad aVAdA Cr atm beers boehiennd kedees beeee em eee 
CM 6 ou as Cds ee eudcibas buaXe BEEN SG Leche ceeeeie> Ve BNO i. dvdvctictians 
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BRIAN FABRICS CORPORATION 

1441 Broadway, New York 18, New York 

Please send free: [1] a. 4color classroom er on Brico Lifetime 
scarfs. [] b. One copy The New-Old Art of Scarfure. See advertise- 
ment on this page. 

fo aloe e WEN Lea CA La duees rts vapeieeyoaned Tite... dive dediedadan 


H.E. Subjects Taught .........+++..- seeded bestugwece No. of Classes....... . 
Grades 
2/45 P.H.E. 127 
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MEE iss aca shakes sk ORR i cen epedsrcevohmeee uae Senate ....cvvaccesscesec 
; 2/48 P.H.E. 95 
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DO YOU 


share your magazine 

with other teachers 
in your school ? 
You can also 
share the coupons 
with other 

Home Economists 
by including their 

names and addresses 


(a separate slip for 


each company) 


when you send in 


your coupons for 


Phy 


For Teaching For Publicity 


13. Hollyhocks For You 


Two-act play—1 hour 

Characters: father, mother, son, two daughters 
and classmates 

Scene: Family living 

A study in family” coliaiaiihiins and Sudones 


14, “Home, Sweet Home” 
Three-act play—1 hour 
Characters: four six boys 
Scenes: A breakfast room, a bedroom and a liv- 
ing room in the p atercee home. Same in Nelson 
ome 
A comparison study of home management 15c 


15. The Country inane 
Two-act play—20 min 
Characters: four high pr let girls 
Scene: A family living room 
Geasnle tate: ved Bae demain wiih the tells ol 


girls who have had home economics training. 15c _ 


16. A Modern Cinderella 


One-act play—3 scenes—30 minutes 

Characters: six girls 

Scene: A pare an furnished living rooni 
Based on general Home Economics course. 15¢ 


17. Mr. Budget 
A puppet show in two scenes—20 minu 
Characters: Pock Mother, Father D Daugh- 
ter and Budget (a male figure) 


Scene: A very plain living room 
Theme: Family budgets. 15¢ 


18. Diet Saves The Day 


‘0 boys 
Scene: The ou of Stamford High. School 
Penny, Len, Alice and June ae 


rectly and improve remarkably between act I 
and act II. 25e¢ 


19. It Pays To Budget 


Two-act play—45 minutes 
Characters: ten modern school girls 


20. Fine Points: Consumer Education Play 
One-act play—20 minutes 
Characters: six girls 
Scene: A shop with tables and dress forms 
A play in consumer education for college & 
interested in clothing selection. 


21. It’s The Way You Do It 
One-act Lami minutes 
Characters: three college students; eight girls 
in chorus 
Sesnine Betty’s room at college 
Eight girls represent types of bad manners 15¢ 


For sixteen other plays see the third cover 
of the January 1945 issue. 





teaching material. 


Order Plays by Number from 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher govern- 
ment standards, including Drifted Snow ‘“‘Home Perfected” 
Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bis- 
quick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat 
cereals are restored. All the brands, listed below, are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


THIS NEW 30-PAGE BOOKLET, 
“THE STORY OF CEREAL GRAINS” 


prepared by the Products Control and Nutri- 
tion Departments of General Mills, Inc. is just 
off the press and is available without charge. 
it is the fascinating story of cereal grains and 
their part in human nutrition from earliest 
times to the present, with 39 fine illustrations, 
and should be of particular interest to teachers. 
To obtain a copy simply mail us the coupon, at 
tight. Sorry, only one copy to a person. 


GENERAL MiLts, Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Makers of Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Enriched 
Flour ® Bisquick ¢ Wheaties @ Cheerioats © Kix 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


ereal foods give 
needed variety 
to morning 
menus 


In the recent Roper nation-wide breakfast study, only 
one percent of the “meal-planners” interviewed said 
that breakfast was the meal which they planned with 
the most care. Could this have anything to do with 
the current practice of slighting breakfast? 


A carefully planned breakfast—one which provides 
variety and taste appeal, as well as its share of the 
day’s nourishment—is as important as a_ carefully 
planned lunch or dinner. For breakfast sets the pace 
for the day’s activities. And, unless breakfast is invit- 
ing—unless it stimulates sleepy appetites—too often, 
it just isn’t eaten. 

Doctors and nutritionists agree that breakfast should 
provide from }4 to }3 of the day’s total food require- 
ments. And more than 80% of those questioned in the 


Roper study included breakfast cereals among their 
specific breakfast recommendations. 


Actually, cereal foods are “‘key” foods in the “better 
breakfast” program. For these foods are important as 
a source of cereal proteins, as well as food energy. And 
in their whole grain state—or in their modern enriched 
and restored forms—they are also a valuable source of 
three essential B-vitamins and iron. Actually, cereal 
foods (flour, breakfast cereals, etc.) contribute to the 
average American diet almost }3 of the calories and 
proteins. And, if they are all whole grain, enriched or 
restored they can also contribute more than }3 of the 
daily recommended allowances of thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin, and iron.* And, then, cereal foods are ex- 
cellent “carriers” of other basic foods—such as milk, 
fruit and (in the case of bread) butter. 


But, perhaps, just as important—because cereal foods 
are available in so many appetizing forms, a great many 
interesting Menus can be built around them—menus 
which lend variety and taste appeal to breakfast— 
which stimulate the desire to eat breakfast. 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. 
Data adjusted for losses in cooking. 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 38 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page, 
illustrated booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains”. 


Name 
Address 


Town 





